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publication of the index for the last volume 
nol een natoidably delayed, but will be speedily fur- 
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nished. gentleman Carolina, remitting his subscription 
through and of a friend— 
Sour Carotina. We have been, and yet are, ata) ‘Vell Niles I wish the wool growers and manu- 


loss to understand why so great an excitement against] facturers of Gu 


the tariff, and the principle of protecting domestic in- 


r country sustained; at least that they 
nst an inundation of J ohnuny Bull’s 


should be pretected a 
dustry, has been raised in South Carolina, as to tolerate } flimsy articles; but if they can make from seven to fifteen 


propositions to ‘‘calculate the value of the union,” and| per cent. we 


cause some to outstrip the sentionulitics displayed by 
other persons in the eastern states, in a season of great 
private privation and mad political passion. The last 
submitted, as they must have done, to the enactments of 
the majority—and so will the last. It is not less impro- 
er to talk thus wildly in South Carolina than it was in 
Massachusetts; and the same justice will mete the 
sume amount of reprobation to al! who shall ‘plot to dis- 
member this union,” or impede the operation of the | 
laws. 
Rut, as just observed, we do not understand these | 
things. It is not to be supposed that the actors in such 
anti-republican and disorganizing proceedings, ‘*calcu- 
late” upon frightening the people of other states out) 
of doing that which they believe it is proper for them to | 
do. If so—they are greatly mistaken. ‘he only effect 
will be to make the majority more resolute for the ful-| 
filment of its wishes. ‘This is a natural operation of the | 
human mind, when left possessed of the freedom of | 
action. And the national wish, as constitutionally ex- | 
pressed, must be supported. If the minority, m the 
north or the south, the east or the west, are to dictate ; 
the law—it is time indeed to “calculate the value of the: 
union!”? But violence hitherto has ever becn its own} 
self-destroyer in the United States, and it will remain to) 
be its *‘own worst enemy.” 
All the representatives in congress from South Caro- | 
lina are opposed fo the principles of the tariff. Is de-! 
fection expected in any of them, that they must be thus 
stirred up? We rather suppose that some locu/ matter 
has really caused this bustle—and that a teur prevails -ot 
the loss of some certain power possessed or aspired to. 
We do know that many as good meu as that state boasts 
of, regard the establishment of the domestic manufactures 
of cotton as the sheet-anchor ot demand for this great 
product—and so itis. Hence, perhaps, to arrest this 
rowing belief, comes the violence of politicians, that 
Shey may ‘‘ruin, if they cannot rule, the state.” Such 
men have been—and are. 
Gov. Giles of Virginia, has shewn what he would do— 





if fig.could. His toast on the 4th of July last, in refer-| 


ence to the tariff law, that “the sowtherns will not long 


support, tho we are ail one family: the planters and 
farmers here are not making more than two to.three per 
cent. on thelr capital.” 

We can assure the gentleman that the wool growers 

and manufacturers will be perfeetly content with what 
he is willing to allow them; and that the best feelings 
exist among alffof them, that their brethren in the sour, 
may do as. a business ag they desire for themselves. 
There is” no jealousy in that respeet—ad envy, or 
oa disposition; for we are “‘all of the same fu- 
tnily.” 
And if cotton shall rise to twenty cents per pound, as 
we wish that it might, we shall not charge the planters 
with “extortion:”? We shall say it is caused by the de- 
mand, and not by a ‘‘monopoly.” We will rejoice in 
theu prosperity, knowing that we also must partake of 
it, as they also do in a prosperous state of things in the 
east or the west. 

Wravine. Letter to the editors, dated Economy 
Sept. 13, 1829— 2 

ln your Register of the 4th ult. I noticed a statement 
of the three young girls employed at the Ivy Cotton 
Works near your city, who wove during the month of 
July last, at 12 hours per day, 4,127 yds. of 4-4 su perior 


sheeting in ap 800 reed and above square. 


Much gratified that steam looms have reached so 
great a perfection, I took the Register, went to our cot- 
tun works, aud communicated the same to our weavers. 

Upon which three young girls resolved unmediately to 
make a trial also, for one month, and commenced on the 
15th ult. to be as diligent on their part as practicable 
and as the common and regular motion: of the looms 
would perniit, and finished last evening, working 25 days 
at 114 hours each, delivering 5,201 yds. of good 4-4 shect- 
ing, approved of by the managers, wove in a 832 reed 
which requires 50 threads filling to an inch,and is above 
square also. 

By this you will observe that 1027 yds. more has been 


made at the Eeonomy Cotton Factory than at the Ivy 
W orks. ° ‘ 





pay tribute,” and the late strange publication ofa letter re- 
«ceived by him from Mr. Jefferson are of a piece. ‘The 
part of the letter containing the words ‘‘Are we dhen to 


tand at arms?” conveys an ides that, us we believe, ne- | 


ver entered into the mind of Mr. Jefferson. Let what 


follows be given. The public havea right to the whole | 


letter, since Mr. Giles has given a part of it. It is due 
to the character of the depurted sage and the public in- 
telligence. 


We do not wish to dwell upon these things. As we 


opposed the ill advised and dangerous proceedings in| 


the east years ago, so shall we oppose like proceedings 
im the south or elsewhere. MWe stand or fall with the 
constitution, and will support the laws enacted, whether 
we approve of them or not; but if the latter, will do all 
that orderly and good citizens may do to have them re- 
pealed. If others are disposed to go farther, we shall 
oppose them with all the little means in our power. 
‘This we regard as republican—its opposite is the spirit of 
despotism. 


in evidence of what is said we publish « South Caro- 


itis really agreat pleasure to notice the rapid progress 
| the American uation has rade in so short a time in the 
| various branches of manufactures. 
Yours respectfully. 
FRED, RAPP. 


SCIENTIFIC POWER, A carelessly worded sentence 
ora supposed belicf that all our readers would appre- 
hend owr meaning, has caused the following spirited re- 
marks, with which we are well plcased, except that they 
were not “post paid”—a small thing to iidividuals, but ot 
, some consideration with publishers, 

The paradox, so far as we are concerned, is easily ex- 
| pounded, "We meant to have said doubted by some. We 
have several times coatested British doctrmes on this 
subject, as applicable to the general condition of society 
and especially so as to the state of things in our coun ie. 
and said that these doctrines, like others about “free 
| trade,” were made for exportation—ynd all that our cor- 
respondent says about the operation of taxation, &c. we 
have often enforced. 


\ 








Mr. Nizes—In your paper of the Ist inst. there is a 





liua circular and the copy of two memorials distributed | note annexed to the notice of Mr. Crompton’s death jn 


through that state, and subinit them to the good sevse of! which vou gayygedt és a matter of son! 
aa > . . 7 “— 


You. iX-——-No, 4. 


il whether the Pho- 





ght not to be taxed one cent for thei 
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GRESS of SCIENTIFIC may not be as pro of 
evil as of good!! in lessening the value of manual labor,” 
&e. follows tae to be foreign to this ‘view of 
the influence of scientific power, and to.me bears the ap- 
pearance of a paradox. To be more exp T cannot dis- 


cern how the reduction of the value of manual labor car: 
be productive of evil, if the same things which have 
been, or are now, procured for a value, relatively to the 
common standard of value, | uce evil, if 
the like things, sgaally or useful in their kind, 
should be procurable at a less numerical quantity of the 
same common standard of value. 

Is your proposition of doubt, founded on any particular 
theory’—on any example of incidents in any country? 
Permit me to observe that it is too common a practice 
among those who are considered the oracles of political 
economy, to ascribe all the evils which arise in artificial 
society, to some individual or sole cause; and this has 
‘been the course pursued by the partizans or disciples, 
or teachers, of a particular theory, or indeed to the most 
prevailing theories, from the French economists to their 
successors the English econemystics, with Adam Smith at 
their head, and Mr. Macculloch at their tail. That I may 
not be misapprehended, I mean to say that the evils expe- 
rienced by the manufacturers in coc though attri- 
buted to the growth of labor-saving machinery, or scien- 
tifie power, have not been produced by that cause; and 
that whoever undertakes to discuss that subject with a 
view to reach practical and useful truth, must take into 
consideration many other powerful circumstances—for 
example, the corporation or monopoly laws, the laws 
which arbitrarily regulate the price of labor contrary to 
the will of the laborer, the laws that relate to appren- 
ticeship, and the exclusion of workmen who either have 
not served seyen years, or who having served an appren- 
ticeship in one place, are not tolerated to work, if not 
privileged; in another; e. g. a printer, who served an ap- 
act in Bristol, may be prevented from working, 

wever able he may be, in any part of the city of Lon- 
don, at the discretion of one who has served his time in 
London. Again, the mighty influence of paper on the 
wages of workmen—on the prices of goods of the first 
necessity; which, by reducing the productive or purchas- 
ing power of gold and silver, substituting paper for those 
universally desirable and exchangeable agents, augments 
the price of-necessaries on the laborers, who have neither 
gold nor silver, while the effeet upon the opulent or 
rich, is not felt, and they may convert their paper into 

Id at will. The banking system must be investigated 
ih its operation, therefore, on the price or compensation 
of labor. Another momentous subject must be taken 
jnto consideration before a reasonable judgment can be 
ormed as to the influence of scientific power on the va- 





Jue of manual labor,—that is the operation of taxation, 
public debt, on the general operations of society, and on 
that most essential of all, productive labor. 

Inthe spirit of candor I must say that my notions are 
the very reverse of your doubt. 1 contemplate very lit- 
tle evil, and that merely temporary and dependent on the 
burdeng alluded to which chain down society; thatis the 
only portion of society that is afflicted by those burthens, 
while Fean anticipate in scientific power the means b 
which men may be rescued from the oppression to which 
the working people are exposed, and which deprive them 
of the means of mental cultivation gnd social enjoyment. 

- Let me add, that the use of the word value is too ge- 
nerally vague; that in examining the infiuence of scien- 
tific power or labor, what is meant by value should be 

rst understood; and let me observe, that the word wealth 
is equally vague, and many other terms common to eco- 
nomical language have departed from their true signifi- 
cation, and produced confusion to so great an extent that 
the writers on this subject lose themselves and confound 
their readers, travelling ina circle of terms which seldom 
touch the truths they aim to illustrate. 


es 


‘ 
' 





Ecectrons. It is stated thatthe electionof Mr. Yan- 
cy over Mr, Jchnson in Kentucky, by a majority of 99 
votes, will be contested; and asserted that a list of about 
250 voters from Tennessee, who had voted for Mr. Y. 





has been obtained. 


The Lexington Reporter, ofthe Ist of September, | 









—— — —s 
ky, designating them according to their on 
the presidential question, by which it appears that there 


m the senate, in favor of the administration, 21; for 
meral Jackson 17. In the house, for the administration, 
54; for Jackson, 45. 

The Frankfort ‘“Commentator” has a statement of the 
votes given at the late congressional election, and makes 
it appear that there was a majority ct 8,687 “in favor of 
the administration.”” Other papers calculate it different- 
ly. But as in districts the fractions are sot, 3 oftentimes 
happens that the voice of a state may not be known by 
such elections. There isa remarkable case of this in 
the election of electors in Maryland in 1824. 

Mr. Lincoln has been re-elected governor of Maine 
without opposition. In the choice of a representative in 
congress, for York district, Rufus MelIntyre received 
2,169 votes and John Holmes, late of the senate, 1,814. 
The first was elected, there being only the two candi- 
dates. 

At the recent election in Mississippi,Gerard C. Bran- 
don has been eleeted governor, and Abram M. Scott 
lieutenant governor. 

Gabriel P. Moore has been re-elected to congress from 
the northern district of Alabama without opposition. 

David E. Evans, a representative elect to congress 
from the 29th district of the state of N. York, has com- 
municated his resignation to the governor, 





Yettow Fever. The yellow fever has prevailed to 
a limited extent in Charleston, S. C. for some time past; 
the deaths not averaging more than one each day. The 
deaths by that disease for the week ending on the 9th 
ult. amounted to nine. . 

Private letters and verbal accounts from New Orleans 
state that an epidemic has broke out in that city—thcir 
papers, however, are silent on the subject. The only 
notice the papers of the 2ist of August take, is the fol- 
lowing. 

“About forty persons have been buried in this city, 
within the last seven days; a mortality which is nearly 
double the general average among the population. ” 





A Bnririsn Travetter. A person who terms him- 
self the hon. Frederick de Roos, bearing a commission as 
jieutenant in his Britannic majesty’s navy, lately obtained 
a month’s leave of absence from his ship lying at Halifax, 
for the purpose of visiting the United States, in which he 
remained sixteen days, during which period he visited 
Boston, New York, Albany, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
The result of the hon. gentleman’s travels is an octavo 
volume of one hundred and ninety one pages, dedicated, by 
permission, to his royal highness, William Henry duke 
of Clarence, lord high admiral of England &c. &c, in 
which is contained some of the most palpable lies that 
were ever gulphed down by the English nation—We at 
lirst supposed it was written witha view of rivalling the 
celebrated work termed ‘‘John Bulkin America,” but on 
anearer examination, and trom the bitterness and gall 
with which it teems, we must class it with the produc- 
tions of the Fearon’s &c. whose vision blinded by bigotry 
and prejudice, prompts them to view a great and pow- 
erful nation as a band of demi-savages—whose house- 
hold economy consists in the facility of turning a /hwe 
cake or mending a pair of leather breeches—whose 
chivalry and patriotism is indicated by biting off the noses 
or gouging out the eyes oftheir opponents on election days; 
and whose progress in the arts Is like the baby house 
made by some sportive urchin in a pile ofsand, compared 
to the cockney boast, the great St. Paul’s. 

"rhe principal object of this learned traveller appears 
to have been the inspection of our navy yards, rather a 
delicate undertaking we should think for an English naval 
officer, unless the sight of the frigates, captured during 
the late war afforded a nelancholy consolation; and aecord- 
ingly among slanders upon American beauty, steam boats, 
stages, hotels, with now and then a libel upon some re- 
spectable persons who, deceived by appearances, were 
induced to treat him as a gentleman, we haye an 
ample notice of frigates, dock yards &c. &e. The navy 
yard at Washington did not please the gentleman beeause 
among other things, there were only two frigates bufding 
there—he finds fault with the inclined plane invented by 


gives a listof the members of the legislature of Kentic- | com. Rogers, and thinks i “doubtufil whether the Po- 
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Yamac, another heavy and clumsy looking 60 gun fri- 
gate, will ever be got down again”—At Baltimore he was 
much delighted with the model ofa schooner built ‘‘for 
the purpose of smuggling on the coast of China”—and 
after an effort to procure a book of draughts of all the 
fastest sailing schooners built in Baltimore, he departed 
for Philadelphia—at the navy yard in that city he disco- 
vers “*the Pensylvanian, a three decker, which the Ame- 
ricans say is the largest ship in the world, whose scant- 
ling is nearly as large asthe Nelson.” 

“The navy yard of New York he says, is not much 
larger than that of Philadelphia, but in a state of far 
greater activity. I was struck with the confusion and 
disorder which prevailed in every direction, and was 
informed that it was in consequence of the preparations 
for fitting ‘out two ships, the Brandywine, 60 gun frigate, 
and the Boston, 20 gun sloop of war, (both round stern- 
ed), which were ordered for service. I could not help 
reflecting, that in Portsmouth dock yard 20 such ships 
might be fitted for sea without occasioning the smallest 
appearance of extraordinary exertion.” 

At New York, only one vessel, a 60 gun frigate, was 
building; but the author goes on board several that are 
lying alongside the yards; and his examination leads to a 
singular discuvery: but he shall deseribe it for himself. 

**) next went on board the OAto, a two-decker, carry- 
ing 102 guns, which was lying in ordinary, alongside the 
yard, but not housed over. A more splendid ship I ne- 
ver beheld; she had a poop and guns along her gang ways; 
the guns of her lower deck were mounted, and all her 
standing rigging was on board; she was wall sided, and, 
like all the American ships, her bows projected aloft; 
this practice however, it is intended to discontinue in fu- 
ture, as it is found to render their ships extremely unea~ 
sy when atanchor. I was filled with astonishment at the 
negligence which permitted so fine a ship to remain ex- 
posed to the ruinous assaults of so deleterious a climate. 
She has only been built seven years, and, from want of 
common attention and care, is already falling rapidly into 
decay. 1 afterwards learned that this vessel] was an in- 
stance of the cunning, | will not call it wisdom, which 
frequently actuates the policy of the Americans. ‘They 
fit. out one of the finest specimens of their ship building 
in a most complete and expensive style, commanded by 
their best officers, and manned with a war-complement 
of their choicest seamen. She proceeds to cruise in the 
Mediterranean, where she falls in with the flects of Euro- 
pean powers, exhibits before them her magnificent equip- 
ment, displays her various pertections, and leaves them 
impressed with exaggerated notions of the maritime power 
of the country which sent her forth. She returns to 
port, having effected her object, and such is the parsimo- 
ny of the maritime department, that she is denied the 
common expenses of repair.” 

“[next went on board the frankin, of 86 guns, the 
deck of which they were employed in tarring, and, al- 
though an immense ship, she looked quite small after 
seeing the Ohio. There was another line of battle ship 
laid up in ordinary, without a poop, (the Washington). 
neither of these ships were housedover. ‘There were no 
small vessels building.” : 

At this place the traveller also saw the famous unfin- 
ished “steam frigate.” He thinks that it she had been 
completed, she would still have been a failure. 

“Here [had an opportunity of observing the extreme 
difficulty which the Americans experience im manning 
their navy. A large bounty is offered by the government 
to seamen, but itis found madequate to induce them to 
enter the service in sufficient numbers. In Fngland, no 
bounty is given, and sailors are at liberty to select the 
ship in which they choose to serve. Chis was found to 
be impracticable in the U, States, in consequence of the 
excessive desertion; and it became necessary to fit up the 
Fulton as a general receiving ship, where men are enter- 
ed for the service of the navy, and kept under strict sur- 
veillanee. ‘This vessel is eommanded by a captain; and 
to such straits are they reduced for seamen, that she is 
completely fitted out for sea, with masts, yards and sails, 
tor the purpose of drilling new reeruits ‘from the inland 
states, and converting them into sailors. 

**it happened that while I was in the yard, the officer 
of the pebdes vous brought np his repért— In the course 
of that day he had procured only two men, one of whom 


was alandsman. 1 was assured that he was well satisfi- 
ed with the wretched acquisition, which surprised me the 
more, as I was aware that the Brandywine and Boston 
were fitting out, and that they were greatly in want of 
hands. This scarcity of men is by no means confided to 
their ships of war; American merchantmen are wel! 
known to be principally manned by foreign seamen.” 

He then makes some remarks upon the maritime 
force ofthe U. S. and its capacity to become a t na- 
val power, which are ona par with the fi mg—and 
for this very luminous view of the U. S. and the navy, 
the honorable Frederick de Roos has been appointed 
flag lieutenant to his royal highness the duke of Cla- 
rence. 

We should not have noticed this silly production, but 
considering it another instanee of the contumely heaped 
upon us by ignorant and malicious foreigners, we are de- 
sirous that the people should understand how we are 
thus misrepresented by those who have experienced their 
hospitality, and how the libellers of a republican nation 
are rewarded by the rotten branches of a corrupt mone 
archy. 

Bririst 4wp AMERICAN Navirs. A late number of 
the “London Magazine” draws a comparison between our 
own navy and that of Great Britain. It is stated that tlic 
whole number of American vessels now built and build- 
ing, is 46, (exelusive of those on the lakes which are 
said to be in a state of decay)—viz: 12 ships of the line, 
15 frigates, and 19 sloops of war. On the Ist of July, 
1827, the royal navy of England consisted of 603 vessels 
built or building, but as the number includes mere hulks 
and ships much less advanced than those which are said 
to be ‘*‘building” in America, the foree may be stated 
with safety to be ten times superior to that of the U. 
States. ‘The number of officers in Great Britain is much 
greater in vatio. ‘The Americans have no admirals, (un- 
leSS some were appointed under the act of the last con- 
ress), Great Britain has 217. 

American forces. 
33 captains, 
27 master com’ndts, 

212 lieutenauts, 3,709 lieutenants. 

10 chaplains, 37 chaplains. 

From this account Great Britain would almost be able 
to man a fleet equal to ours with officers alone. 

‘““The dead weight” on Great Britain, (says the Maga- 
zine), ‘‘is in part the cause and in part the consequence of 
the enormous list of officers. The ‘dead weight,’ from 
which the Americans are free, is about equal to the whole 
expenditure of America, including the interest of the 
| (public) debt, and the sums paid towards its liquidation, 

When the debt disappears, which at the present rate of 
reduction must happenin a few years, there will be no 
payment made out of the public treasures in the United 
States, except for public service, actually performed. 
From this circumstance and the unexpensiveness of the 
internal administration, the financial power of the repub- 
lic applicable to the creation of a navy, will be as great 
as its power of recruiting it; and we have no doubt, that 
(it will be able without any violent exerition, to create a 
| half pay list if itbe so disposed to do.””. The writer says 
that it must not be concluded because there are only 60 
captains and commanders, that there are only sixty per- 
sons qualified to command ships in the U. States; nor on 
the other hand that because Great Britain, has 1684 of 
the same class, that therefore she has that number whom 
it would be safe to trust with the command. Of the 
higher ranks in the old country it has already become a 
matter of complaint, that the majority are too old for 
service, and Great Britain is reduced to the alternative, 
of perpetuating or even increasing the burden of dead 
weight, or of allowing a list of officers to become a list of 
invalids. ‘The Americans on the other hand burdened 
with no such incumbrance would be able in war to en- 
courage enterprize by rapid promotions of the better 
class from the mercantile service. If the officers thus 
procured should not be equal to the best, who are trained 
ina ship of war, they would prone be mugh more 
than equal to those who have long been languishing in in-~ 
activity or in protessions not maritime. In faet America 
has ali the elements of a nayal force with only the neces. 
sity or the disposition to spend money enough to bring it 


British forces. 
824 captains of 25 to 1. 
826 master com’ndts, © 
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forth and embody it. Abundance of mechanical ingenui- 
ty and skill in ship building; abundance of maritime en- 
terprize; a great and increasing, and hardy maritime 
population; a vigorous and efficient naval administration, 
and what is of timportance a paitern navy, small, 
but excellent in its kind. NV. Y. Statesman. 

Scorr’s Naporzon. This work obtains: favor no 
where. The last number of the ‘New Monthly Maga- 
zine’ contains a severe critique, in which the writer 
fakes oceasion to echo the charges of the French, of inac- 
curacy in dates, and mistakes with respect to events and 
persons. We have before us, too, an opinion from an- 
other source. 

Extract of a letter from Washington, 

“‘I suppose, like all the rest of the world, you are 
reading Scott’s Napoleon—written at the desire of the 
British government, from materials furnished by the 
Bourbons, and corrected by Welltngton! and we Ameri- 
cans swallow the trash. What would you think of Jay, 
ov any other distinguished French writer, attempting to 
write the life of Wellington, or any other great English- 
man—would you expect to find it correct and impartial? 
Tn addition to Scott’s iad a Scotchman, of course, full of 
prejudices, he has been dealing in fiction all bis life, and in 
ray opinion, is totally disqualified from stating any histo- 
rical fact in a plain unvarnisned manner. His attack on 
La Fayette, is of a piece with the whole performanec. 

[Philadelphia Gazette. 

[The life of Napoleon ought not to have been written 
for many years; neither the feelings of his admirers or his 
enemies are yet fitted to render justice to him and speak 
of events as they deserve. The last words of that great 
man, the wonder of the age, were—‘‘l leave the oppro- 
brium of my death tothe reigning house of England.” 

And whatever may have been his faults or his crimes, 
the manner in which he himself was treated will remain 
a stigma as lasting on his enemies, as any act of his own 
will attach odium to himself; while it will endure as con- 
clusive evidence of the homue of conspiried kings to the 
magnitude of his talents, and of jthe devotion which his 
country entertained for him, in shewing that Napoleon, 
alone, in himself and of himself, was more powertul than 
Louis, witha French army of 300,000 men, and as many 
foveign bayonets to support his “legitimacy.” 

Baritisa West bypra coronies, The following ar- 
ticle shews that the Canadians have been sadly disap- 
pointed as to obtaining a monopoly of the West India 
trade; and it will not be pleasant to some of our own 
people who so eloquently bewail the loss of it. ‘lhe pre- 
sent British arrangement, as we have always said, very 
partially, if at all affects the amount of our exports, that 
would rather increase than diminish our tonnage em- 
ployed, and that the extra cost of the articles would fall 
upon the British consumers, 

Quebec, August 30. The Southampton, from Grena- 
da, has confirmed the accounts via the United States, 
that the crops in West India islands were generally 
very deficient, and that the produce of the islands would 
be scarce and high. About 500 puncheons of rum have, 
in consequence, changed hands in this market, and it is 
quoted at 3d per gallon advance. ‘These markets were 
overstocked with American produce, introduced from the 
neutral islands, and our exports will now in consequence 
be less than intended. A number of the vessels which 
have sailed for the West Indies from this province are 
owned in it, and the owners, who are generally litle able 
to bear any losses, will with the shippers also suffer. So 
far as Canada is concerned, it is indeed seldom that the 
best intentions of the British legislature have been realiz- 
ed. We had hoped that the British West Indies, under 
the existing difficulties with the United States, would 
bave been supplied by the North American colonics. 

Hax-maxkine, The New York Journal of Commerce 
has the following paragraph— 

A Nottingham, (Eng: ) paper, speaks of it as worthy 
of remark, that during the late harvest, the weather was 
. 80 fine that it was no uncommon thing for grass to be 
tiown one day, and stacked the next. In America the 





‘Weather is so fine, that it is no uncommon thing to mow 
in the morning and stack well mace hay in the evening of} 





—— . 


the same day; and it is rather an uncommon thing that 
more than two days are requisite, 


KINnGpom oF THE NETHERLANDS. Population returns 
for 1826:— 

Province of Namur-—Population, 192,387; births, 
6,501; deaths, 3,814—excess of births, 2,687. 

Province of West Flanders—Population, 580,108: 
births, 20,523; deaths, 15,216—excess of births, 5,307. 

Province of East Flanders—Population, no authentic 
return; births, 24,545; deaths, 16,886—excess of birth, 
7,659; marriages 5,352; no divorce, 

RvssIAN FLEET IN EnGitanpv. Portsmouth, Aug. 11, 
Wednesday morning the Russian squadron, which left 
Cronstadt on the 22d of June, arrived at Spithead, con- 
sisting of the following ships—Azoff, 80, admiral Senia- 
vin, captain Lazaroff, captain of the fleet, Plata; Vladi- 
mer, 74, vice-admiral Lutochin, captain Green; St. An- 
drew, 74, rear-admiral count Hayden, captain Newtall; 
Hargood, 74, captain Avenoff; Czar Constantine 78, cap- 
tain Bootakoff; Ezekiel, 74, captain Swirkin; Alexander 
Newski, 74, captain Bogdanowich; Sisoy, 74, captain Do- 
nazorff; Emanuel, 64, captain Koolitckin; Helena, 40, 
captain Epantchen, (1); Mercurius, 46, captain Kishkir; 
Prevornie, 43, captain Epantchen, (2); Kruzier, 46, cap- 
tain Davidoff; Castor, 46, captain Sitin; Diana, 46, cap- 
tain Kashisenoff; Constantine, 48, eaptain Chrouscoff; 
Grometchie, (corvette), eaptain Chaglokoff. 

The Russmn squadron, sinee their arrival, have been 
refitting. Yesterday noon, prince Lieven, who arrived 
from London, at the George Inn, on the previous even- 
ing, went on board the Russian admiral’s ship. His ex- 
celleney was saluted by the flag ship, (Victory), and 
garrison when leaving the shore. He continued on 
board about an hour, and then returned to the shore, 
under a salute from the garrison. The squadron came 
here with the expectation of proceeding immediately for 
the Mediterranean, but, yesterday, orders were given 
forfour sail of the line and four frigates only, to prepare 
for this service, and for the others to return to Cronstadt, 
‘The ships goimg are, the Azoff, Hargood, Ezekiel, and 
Alexander Newsky, of the line; Helena, Prevornie, Kru- 
zier, and Constantine frigates. ‘These ships will pros 
ceed when the wind changes. 





A tone Fesnvuary. From the New York American. 
In the American of yesterday is an account of the British 
line of battle ship Warspite, crossing the 180th degree of 
longitude, which made the weck to consist of eight days. 
‘This is by no means an-unusual occurrence; but the fol- 
fowing, which may be called a geographical or chronolo- 
gical paradox, can occur but very seldom, and may be 
interesting to some of our readers. In the month of 
February 1824, in the ship Jupiter under my eommand, 
I crossed the same meridian, or where ‘‘the extremes of 
east and west do meet,” which made that month, (Fe- 
bruary ), to consist of 30 days including six Sundays; each 
day consisted of 24 hours, as is usual with vessels at sea, 

Davin Lesxiz. 

INDIAN DEATH BLAST. At Bandah, in Bundeleund, 
one of the northern provinces of Hindostan, there are 
numerous rocky hills, which during the hot winds, be- 
come so thoroughly heated as to retain their warmth 
from sunsetto sunrise. ‘Lhe natives, at that sultry sea- 
son, invariably wear large folds of cloth around their 
heads and taces, just leaving themselves sufficiently ex- 
posed to be able tosee and breathe. ‘This precaution is 
taken in consequence of the terrific blasts which oeca- 
sionally rush in narrow streams from between the hills. 
Persons crossed by these scorching winds drop sudden- 
ly to the earth as if shot by a musket ball. When medi- 
cal assistance, or a supply of cold water, is instaneously 
procured, a recovery may generally be expected, but if 
no immediate remedy be applicd, an almost certain death 
is the result. 

Tae American QuarrerLy Review, published by 
Messrs. Carey, Lea, & Carey, at Philedelphia, has a 
yery wide and valuable circulation, and will probably re~ 
ceive that degree of encouragement which the liberal 
spirit of its proprietors and the ability with which its mat- 
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ter is prepared so richly deserves. Among the articles 
in the last number is a very able article on the British 
navigation and colonial system, which we had in 
tended to copy, as soon as room could be afforded, 
that these things should be understood by the Ame- 
rican people; but shall decline it, because it has 
been intimated to the editor of the ‘‘National Journal,” 
(through whose press it was passing), th tthe proceeding 
might injure the proprietors by checking the sale of the 
work. After stating thus, the ‘‘Journal” observes— 
Instead therefore, of giving the remainder of the arti- 


with a perfect knowledge of the subject; and an equally 
complete conviction that the government of the United 
States has pursued that policy which apatriotic regard 
to the character and injunctions of the principles on which 
our freedom has been fixed, and which could not have 
been abandoned without destroying, or at least clouding, 
for a long series of years, the prospect of establishing our 
commercial relations on the same footing as that on which 
our political independence rests. 








Roya KINDNESS! A ludicrous incident is mentioned 





cle from the Review, we have determined to occupy the 
place intended for it, with a brief summary of so much of | 
the essay as has not appeared in our former papers, and | 
which, we trust, our readers, under the circumstances 
stated, will consent to receive as a substitute for the en- 
tire conclusion. The points which this essay establishes 
are— 

Ist. That it was the rigorous enforcement of her co- 
lonial policy onthe part of Great Britain, which led to 
the revolution by which the United States obtained their 
independence, 

2ndly. That it was the revival of the same rigorous 
system, after the acknowledgment of our independence, 
which produced that revision and amendment of the ori- 
ginal constitution, by which the power of regulating our 
commerce with foreign nations was, at the solicitation of 
the commercial states themselves, vested in congress. 

Sdiy. That from the termination of the revolutionary 
war to this time, we have never lost sight of the object, to 
obtain the establishment of our commercial relations with 
Great Britain and her colonies, on those terms of just re- 
ciprocity which are consonant to the spirit of our institu- 
tions; and the only relaxation in our efforts to obtain it, 
was the effect of those circumstances arising out of the 
French,revolution and its consequences, and not the re- 
sult of any abated impression as to its importance, or any 
faded disposition to possess it, 

4thly. ‘That in all our laws and regulations, with refer- 
ence to our commercial intercourse with Great Britain 
and her colonies, we haye adopted no measures beyond 
those which were strictly defensive in their character, 
and displayed no‘other spirit than that of the most con- 
ciliatory nature and tendency; while on the contrary, the 
statutes, decrees, and orders of the British government, 
have had for their uniform object, the entoreement of the 
rigorous colonial system, acted on before the revolution, 
to the crippling of our navigation interests, and the de- 
struction of our rising pretensions to the condition of a 
great commercial nation. 

5thly. That the commercial intercourse between the 
United States and the British colonies, which Great Bri- 
tain repels in time of peace, she has found it necessary 
to invite during the existence of the embargo, and in 
time of war; and, 

6thlvy. That the principles laid down, and the course 
pursued by the present administration, is in strict confor- 
mity to the fants nae and conduct of all the administra- 
tions which have preceded it, from that of Washington to 
that of Monroe, and that they find an ample justification 
in the elements of our constitution, and the spirit of all 
the institutious which have grown out of that saered in- 
strument. 








In the course of his expositions, the writer of this ar- | 


ticle takes occasion to refer to, and refute the numerous 
errors of fact and argument, the various failures of me- 
mory and of mind, which are so conspicuousin the speech 
delivered upon this important question, during the last 
session of congress, by general Samuel Smith, one of the 
senators from Maryland. We presume, from appear- 
ances, that the venerable senator did not need the labors 
of this able writer to make him sensible that he had 
misconceived many of the facts upon which he hinged 
his grave chargesagainst the administration, and his many 
exceptions to the course which had been pursued, 
Without further remark, we dismiss this interesting 
article. We are aware of the difficulty of prevailing 
upon the general reader to concentrate his attention to 
one subject, for the length of time it will require to pe- 
ruse so extended an essay, be its inherent talent never so 
great. But we are satisfied that whoever may spare the 
necessary time, and devote a proper attention to the facts 


by sir John Sinclair in _ his history of the public revenue, 
in regard to the ‘*‘benevolences,” as they were termed, 
exacted by Edward IV. from his richer subjects. An 
opulent widow, advanced in years, was personally applied 
to by Edward for her benevolence. She was so much 
phemped with Edward’s person, (who was considered the 

andsomest man of his time), and the graceful mannerin 
which he made the request, that she immediately an- 
swered—‘*By my troth, for thy lovely countenance, 
thou shalt have even twenty pounds.” This sum was 
then so very considerable, that the king thought himself 
bound, in token of his satisfaction, to give the old lady a 
kiss; who was so much delighted with this unexpected 


mark of royal favor, that she added twenty pounds to her 
former donation. 





Copsertr. In the article of the latest number of the 
Edinburgh Review, concerning the change of administra- 
tion in England, Cobbett is deseribed thus:— 

‘*The fiercest and bascst libeller of the age, the apos- 
tate politician, the fraudulent debtor, the ungratctul 
friend, whom England has twice spewed out to America, 
whom America, though fur from squeamish, has twice 
vomitted back to England.” 





Stock jJosninc. The follewing appears in a Dutch 
paper, under the date of Rotterdam, July 30:—Pigeons 
seem to be employed more than ever for the sake ef 
rapid commanication, ‘To-day a pigeon alighted on the 
rootofa house in this city, which had under its wing a 
note from London with the course of exchange, and 
which seems to have been intended for Amsterdam. 
The pigcon was marked 380, 





Newno.p, the fellow who passed counterfeit notes of 
the bank of the United States in Virgmia, is provided 
with ‘neat, drink, and washing,” in the penitentiary of 
that state for fifteen years. 

Frorima. The following, from the American Quar-_ 
terly Review, relative to the territory is interesting. 

Florida may be considered as embracing three ,re- 
gions: Ist. St. Augustine and the East. Here the land 
is generally poor, and encumbered with conflicting tides. 
E.xecpting its delightful climate and orange groves, St. 
Augustine has litle to recommend it, It has no back 
country, and is rapidly going to deeay.—2nd. Pensacola, 
and the western sea shore. The lands here, likewise, 
are very barren; but as Pensacola has become a naval 
depot, and contams a strong garrison, it improves very 
fast. Sd. Tallahassee, and the country recently acquir- 
ed from the Indians. Even of this district, says the wii- 
ter, a large portion is poor pine barrens or marshes; but 
in the midst of these are found gentle eminencies of fer- 
tile land, supporting a vigorous growth of oak and hicko- 
ry, while numerous rivuletsof pure water flow through 
the country, or expand into beautiful lakes. The trade 
in bulky articles must be principally carried on at St. 
Marks; but this town being built ona Jow marshy point, 
its unhealthiness will prevent its acquiring a large Oat 
lation. 

‘The surface of the country in Florida is generally flat, 
though it rises in the interior into sNght elevations. ‘To- 
wards the sea shore, it abounds in lagoons. frém the 
number of coral reefs, continually increasing, one might 
conclude that perhaps all Florida was founded so to 
speak, by molluscous animals, who have built up these 
enormous piles from the bottom of the ocean.—The eli-. 
mate in July, August and Septembey, is hot and pecu- 
liarly sultry; during the rest of the year it is inild and. 





and arguments here presented, will rise from the task 





pleasanj. Even on the inferior lands, almost on pine 
| barrens, the sagar cane is raised with great facility. Co- 
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Yonel Dummet raised in the east 200 barrels, which he 
sold in Boston at eleven cents a pound. Sugar is not ex- 
tensively manufactured, because the engine and boilers 
cost between 3 and $4,000. There is difficulty, too, in 
procuring the seed, several wagon loads of cane being 
necessary to produce sced enough for one acre. 


Cana Steam Boar. A Mr. Cosicll of Philadelphia, 
a short time since invented a steam boat calculated for 
. canal navigation, being so constructed as not to injure the 
banks. e notice another experiment, detailed in the 
Buffalo Journal, which bids fair to be successful; and we 
hope the time is not far distant when steam engines will 
be universally substituted for horses—a desideratum, 
whether viewed as a matter of facility and I Or as 
connected with humanity—tor it is a fact noticed by per- 
sons conversant with canal navigation, that horses engag- 
ed in drawing canal boats, either from the nature of the 
duties imposed, or from bad treatment, exhibit the most 
dlsgusting spectacles. 








Tae Inprans. The.Piqua Gazette of the 29th ult. 
states, that almost every man, woman and child beloug- 
ing to the Shawanese tribe of Indians, thirty miles north 
of that place, have departed for Malden, and accepted of 
presents from the British agents to a very considerable 
amount; and also, that gov. Cass and his party have 
been attacked by the Winnebagoes, while on their jour- 
ney to Green Bay: that a hostile disposition is beginning 
to appear among most of the tribes on the frontiers, and 
that the whole seems to be ‘‘the result of insidious Bri- 
tish diplomacy. 

Fowisville, Ky. Sept. 1.—Geneval Gaines arrived at 
this place on Wednesday last, on his way to Missouri. 

We understand that orders have been forwarded to 
general Atkinson, (who was, at our last advices at Prai- 
re de Chien, with a respectable force,) to chasiise the 
Winnebagoes for the recent murders and outrages com- 
mitted by them; that peace will not be made with them 
until the murderers shall be given up for trial and pun- 
ishment, and the territory between Prairie du Chieu and 
Rock River shall be given up, to be held by the United 
States, as a pledge for their lavas good conduct, and to 
constitute a sort of barrier between our frontier settle- 
ments and the Indians. On this subject we approve the 
coarse which has thus far been pursued by the govern- 
ment. If the Winnebagoes should not be pres. a for 
the outrages they have committed, they would attribute 
our forbearance to cowardice, and fresh and aggravated 
outrages would inevitably follow. General Gaines, we 
understand, is clothed with discretionary power, in re- 
jation to our differences with the Winnebagoes, and it is 
not supposed that peace will be made with them, until 
they shal} be constrained to atone for tier outrages, 
and be taught the necessity of respecting the treaties 
that may be made by them with the government of the 

- United States. 


In relation fo the same subject, the Michigan Herald 
says—Immense ) so of goods are yet issued at 
Amherstburg and Drummond’s island, to our Indians. 
Nobody can make the object or tendency of thls practice. 
What wholesome counsels are given at the same time, we 
can only conjecture. We know, that the Indiaus return- 
ed from these places with feelings different towards our 
government, and peceecet for any hostile movement 
which may be meditated. It is surprising to every man 
upon this frontier, that this system: should yet be con- 
tinued. We shall have no real peace till it is put down. 
And we may also enquire why Drunimond’s island is yet 
held by a British military force, since it has been adjndg- 

y the boundary commissioners to belong to the. Unit- 
ed States, more than three years ago! We hope it will 
soon be relinquished to us. 


§C_ Fit is probably the “spirit of trade” that gave birth 
to these things. To involve the poor Indians in war and 
finish the desolation which the late war caused, is a 
small matter with the British dealers in furs, eompared 
with the least privation of the business which they have 
hitherto carried on with these deluded people. We can- 
not suppose that the British government, {at home, ) has 
auy knowledge of those~proeecdings; but the possession 
shonld not be kent of Dramimona’s island . 
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The following is taken from the Sangamo, Ilingis, 


Spectator. 
Treaty Ground, Butte des Morts, 
Fox River, Aug. 9th, 1827. 

GENTLEMEN.—We have the honor to state for your 
information, that we have been in council with the In- 
dians several days, on the various topies committed to us 
by the government.—There are more-than two thousand 
Indians present, about one fourth of whom Winne- 
bagoes. Very few of these, however, are from Rock 
River; and the reason assigned by the others is, that they 
are too much alarmed to come. Those who are here are 
humble, and evince every Fp rege to remain at peace. 
Among them are some of the prineipal chiefs, of the 
nation, who disavow all participation in the outrages 
committed upon the Mississippi, and attribute them to 
the Prairie la Crope band. These they say have asso- 
ciated themselves with the Sioux, and withdrawn from 
the proper authority of the tribe. However this may be, 
we have not much confidence in Winnebago protesta- 
tions, or Winnebago professions. But we communieate 
the facts, as evidence that their fears are excited, their 
dispositions are not changed. 

We feel confident that there is nothing to apprehend 
from the Winnebagoes of this region, and we are inclined 
to think that those upon Rock River are desirous of peace, 
Of recent events upon the Mississippi, and of the conse- 
quences which may flow from them,.you are better ena- 
bled to judge than we are. 

We shall probably terminate our proceedings, and 
leave this place by the 15th inst. 

Very respectfully, gentlemen, your obedient servants, 

LEWIS CASS, 
THO. L. M’KENNEY. 

To the committee elected for directing the defence of 
the Fever River settlement. 





New Yorx. The corporation of the city of New 
York having presented to the king of Bavariaa copy of 
the memoir written incommemoration of the doienieian 
of the grand eanal, together with a medal struck for the 
oceasion, the corporation throu gh his majesty’s consul, 
has received in return a splendid lithographic work 
containing copies of the paintings in his majesty’s 
gallery. 

The legislature of New York commenced its adjourns 
ed session for the revision of the laws on the 11th inst. 

The New York Gazette states that ‘“‘already the 
amount of revenue from the customs of New York ex- 
ceeds that of the whole of Jast year. From the numer- 
ous vessels due, and those which will arrive previous to 
the 31st of December, it is fair to conelude that the an- 
nual returns will exceed in amount any previous year.” 





Hayts. By ourlastadviees from Hayti, the following 
tariff by which the advalorem duties are inereas- 
ed from 12 to 16 per cent, and specifie duties are augment- 
edto 33 1-3 per cent, and the discrimination between 
the French and other foreign nations is removed, was 
every day expeeted to be promulgated in the usual man- 
ner, by beat of drum, to take effect in two months after 
such promulgation. 

‘Vhe chamber of representatives, upon the proposition 
of the president of Hayti, and onthe hearing of the re- 
port of the sections of fiance and legislation united, has 
enacted the following law: 

Chapter 1. Importation. 

Art. 1. The duties of importation into the territory of 
the republic, upon the merchandize or productions of 
other countrics, coming in national or foreign vessels, shal} 
be established in future iu conformity to the tariff of du- 
ues hereunto anuexcd. 

Art. 2. ‘The duties of importation shall be fixed at 
sixteen per cent. upon the amount of the valuation as- 
signed in the tariffmentioned in the preeeding article, an 
the merchandize or productions of all countries, without 
distinction, introduced by foreign vessels; with the excep- 
tion, however, of the nation or nations, with whom by 
treaties or conventions, it shall be otherwise stipulated. 

Art. 3. All merehandize or foreign productions im- 
ported in national vessels, and on account of the Hayfi- 
ans, shall pay a duty of eight per cent. only, taken upan 


| the amount of the valuation in the tariff. 
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Art. 4. Merchandize or productions imported by fo- 
reign vessels, of whatever country, and of which the fix- 
ed duties are named in the tariff of importations, shall be 
subjected to the payment of those duties. 

‘the same merchandize or productions imported by 
national vessels, on account S Haytians, shall pay one 
half only ofthe fixed duties in the said tariff. 

Art. 5. All merchandize not designated by the tariff 
of importations, shall pay duties of import after the rate 
established by the articles 2d. and 3d. uponthe valuation 
which shall be made in the following forms, ke. 

Art.17. All foreign vessels shall be subject to a ton- 
nage duty of one dollar per ton, established by the re- 
gister of the vessel; the payment of this duty in one of 
the open ports will dispense the same vessel from the 
payment of it anew, during the same voyage, on touching 
at one or more other ports of the republic. 

Chapter 5. 

Art. 41. Foreign vessels trading to the ports of the 
republic, shall be subjected to the port charges, named in 
table No. 5, appended to the present law, (see below): 
‘he payment of those charges in a port in which the ves- 
sel may have discharged her merchandize, shall not 
be a dispensation from their payment again in another 
port, if they should make there any lading or uulading 
whatever. ‘These proceeds of charges shall be added to 
the public treasury, conformably to the law of the date 
olf the 27th of April, 1826. 

‘There is granted a delay of two months, after the pro- 
mulgation of the present law, for vessels coming trom 
the contineut of America, and four months for those com- 
ing from Europe, before the new dispositions, relative to 
the changes named in 2d. article, and in the tariff of im- 
port duties, shall be applicable to them. 

Tariff, Vo. 5, (referred to in art. 41, chap. 5,) 

Port charges on exportation, for every vessel gomg to a 
Joreign country. 

Vessels of 200 tons and over, shall! pay to the officers as 

follows:— 

‘Yo the administrator, 

‘To the commandant of the place, 
‘fo the commandant of the port, 
‘Yothe commissary of the marine, 
‘Yo the custom house officer, 

‘lo the interpreter, 

‘Yothe physician, 

‘To the treasurer, J Total $96 

Vessels under 200 tons, shall pay to the officers and 
funetionaries above mentioned, torvach vessel, 8 dollars. 

Tariff No. 4. Weighage duties—Weighage duties on 
importation, are levied upon all merchandize which is 
sold by the pound, the quintal or the ton, whatever may 
be the designation of the said merchandize, at the rate of 
fifty cents the thousand weight; also 50s. weigh duty on 
exports, are levied upon all articles which are sold by 
weight, at the rate of fifty cents per thousand weight. 

‘Larift No. 6. Duties on watering, in those places 
where cisterns are established for the convenience of fo- 
reign vessels: 

Por vessels from 


For each ves- 
f sel 12 dollars, 





15 to 56 tons 4 Dollars. 


51 to 100 do. & do. 
101 to 150 do. 12 do. 
151 to 300 do. 16 do. 
251 to 300 do. 20 do. 


and to 1000 

‘The American tonnage which departed for Hayti du- 
ring the year 1826, amounted to 32,309 tons; that enter- 
ing from it 26,192, 

Law casts. Among the criminal cases tried during 
the late term of the Albany circuit court, before judge 
Duer, was one for rape, in which 26 witnesses were ex- 
amined. Iu the course of it, an objection was made to 
tle competency of a witness, on the ground that he did 
not believe in a future state of rewards and punishments. 
it appeared from the evidence of the party offered as 
as a witness, that he believed that men would be punished 
by Deity in this world for their sins, but not in the next. 
‘the court held that he was a competent witness, and he 
was admitted. The defendant was acquitted. In the 
case of Allen vs. Sewell and others, who were stock- 
holders in the Dutchess county steam boat company, and 
were sued as common carriers, for the loss ofmoney en- 
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trusted to the captain of the boat to convey from New 
York to Albany, a verdict was given for plaintiffs, sabject 
to the opinion of the supreme court. 

Ata late trial ofa s eoachman, in England, for 
manslaughter, for killing, on the 18th of July, ‘Thomas 
Strange, by violently upsetting the stage, in which the 
deceased sat, chief justice Best said ‘1 now give this 
public notice that in every future case, in which a convic- 
tion shall follow a charge of furious driving, I will, with- 
out doubt, transport the offender for life.” , 


Liability of carriers. \nthe court of common pleas on 
Thursday, a lady named Langley, carrying on the busi- 
ness of dress-maker at Bedford, brought an action against 
Mr. Brown to recover £318, the value of goods entrusted 
to his care for conveyance from London to Bedford, and 
which bad been stolen from the Bedford waggon, of which 
he was proprietor. The articles were admitted to have 
been placed in the wagon, which proceeded on the 
northern road as far as Bell Bar, where the wagon stop- 
ped fora few hours inthe night, and where it appeared 
the goods in question were stolen. For the defence it 
was contended that the liability of the defendant was 
done away with, the plaintiff not having made a special 
insurance according with the value of the property, and 
that he was not responsible, baving given general notice 
that he would not be answerable for goods exceeding 
£5 in value, unless paid for ata higher rate. The only 
notice however, which could be provento have been 
given by the defendant, of his not. holding himself re- 
sponsible for any amount beyond £5, without a special 
insurance, was in 1817, and then to the plaintiffs bro- 
ther. ‘The chief justice, in summing up, told the jury 
that the old law very properly made carriers insurers in 
order to prevent their collusion with thieves. Tey had, 
| however, contrived to creep out of their responsibility, by 

giving notice of their limiting it to £5 unless the goods 
wereinsured. To make this notice binding on the plain- 
tiff, two things were absolutely necessary: first, that she 
must be clearly proved to have received it—the evidence 
on this point should be of the most positive nature; and 
secondly, it ought to be shewn that the carriers had not 
eaher by themselves or servants, been guilty of “om 
gence. The jury would therefore have to say whether 
there had not been negligence on the part of the defen- 
dant in allowing the wagon to remain without a sufficient 
watch on the right road, where it committed a nuisance 
every moment it stopped there. ‘The jury retired for 
seven hours, and brought in a verdict for the plaintift— 
| damages £315 6s. 4d.  Liverpeel paper. 

Case of damages. From an English Py ork At the 
Lincoln assizes three plaintiffs recovered damages from 
the proprietors of the Graham steam vessel for bodily in- 
juries sustained by the explosion of the vessel’s boiler,— 
Verdicts £138, £75, £60, exclusive of costs. 





Bonapartr’s witt. The will of Bonaparte is at pre- 
sent giving risc to a singular law suit in Paris. It appears, 
from an article in the Journal des Debates of the 14th 
June, that a legacy of 109,000 franes was left to the 
son of general Dugommier, under whom, as is well known 
Napoleon made his first campaigns, in the armies of the 
Pyrenees, and who was killed in 1793 at the battle of 
St. Sebastian. Gen. Dugommier, it appears, only left 
one legitimate child, who died without issue, and his 
widow now claims the legacy. Generals Bertrand and 
Montholon oppose the claim, on the ground of the in- 
competency of the French tribunals to decide on any 
guestions growing out of a will made in St. Helena, and 
deposited in England. ‘This at first appeared the only 
question to be agitated, when M.‘Adonis Dugommier, an 
officer ofa regiment of the line, interposed a claim to the 
legacy, as only surviving son of the general. The widow 
resists this claim, on the ground of his being an illegitimate. 
child, and the offspring of the general’s connexion with a 
young ereole slave of Guadaloupe. 





Errects oF War It is remarked ina statistical article, 
in a French journal, that the effect of the wars of the revo- 
lution has been to diminish the stature of the human spe- 
cies in that country. ‘This is explained in the following 
manner: soldiers are formed only of men who, for their 
physical formation, are the elite of the youth of the coun- 
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try. For the space of thirty years there was an immense 
consumption of such men; and in the mcan time the eare 
of re-peopling the country was left, ina great part, to those 
men who were not | enough, strong enough, or well 
enough formed for soldiers. The large proportion of 
men who are ofa short stature is proved by the following 
facts; According to the report of the opperations of the 


conscription in I’rance for the year 1826, in the number of 


1,033,422 young men who were examined by the officers 
of ion, $80,213 were rejected because they were not 
four feet six inches in height. ‘The French foot is about 
three quarters of an inch longer than ours, and conse- 
quently four feet six inches French, are equal to about 
four feet nine and ,a half inches of vur measure. After 
the rejection of the above proportion of men for the French 
army, it is ascertained from the mspections, that thirty 
seven in a hundred are under five feet one inch in height, 
and only forty five in a bundred, over five feet two in- 
ches. From these facts it would seem, that after reject- 
ing in the proportion of one third, for want of sufficient 
size, one half of the soldiers of the French army are un- 
der five feet six inches, of our measure in height. 





‘ 

VALUABLE INVENTION. We have seldom met witha 
piece of mechanism which pleased us so much as a ‘‘ver- 
tical paddle wheel” invented by a resident of this city, 
named James McKell. It has long been a desideratum 
in steam boat navigation, to avoid the lift of water asthe 
paddles of the wheels emerge from it, which not only 
causes a great loss of power, but produces the shock and 
tremulous motion, so disagreable te the passengers. It 
appears to us that the ingenious inventor of the above 
mentioned wheel, has completely succeeded in his ob- 
ject, by so arranging the flappers or paddles, as to cause 
them always to retain their verticle position, as well in 
entering as coming out of the water. The effect is pro- 
duced by the connexion of two sets of bars, forming one 
wheel, which revolve around different centres, and are 
connected by a moving axle, so fixed as to retain its angle 
with the horizon. ‘he paddles or picees which take 
hold on the water, are fastened to the ends of the bars at 
the corners obliquely, opposite to each other, or in other 
words, say, they are in the shape of a parallelogram, the 
diagonal line forms their axis: thus permitting the bars 
er arms of the wheel torevolve, whilst they retain their 
vertical position. 

[ Balt. Chronicle. 





PERKINS’ STEAM ENGINE. A letter from London, 
dated July 21, says—Mr. Perkins has just commenced a 
new manufactory for steamengines. 1 have perfect con- 
fidence in the success of the engine since the experiment 
which has just been tried atthe new St. Catherine’s dock 
which is not yet finished, and from which itis necessary 
to keep the water. ‘There are pumps erected which are 
worked by a16 horse power, low pressure engine, at an 
expense of two bushels of coal perhour. Mr. Perkins’ 
engine, with a piston of only 8 inches diameter, does the 
same work, with ove bushel of coals, and there is no 
doubt that the engine whieh be is now building will save 
two-thirds or three-fourth of the fuel. ‘This victory 
of Mr. P. is great and decisive, and if he does not antici- 
pate his fortune, he is sure to make ouc.” 





Proyiptnce, R. I. This town is now as distinguished 
for the manufacture of jewelry as‘the state is tor the 
inanufacture of cotton. The business is carried to 
great extent, and we are surpassed by no other place 
in the union except New York. We have nineteen cx- 
tensive jeweller’s shops, which give constant employ- 
ment to over three hundred persons. ‘The jewelry 
manufactured yearly, amounts to over six hundred theu- 
sand dollars. ‘The business is not confined to any par- 
ticular description of work, but gencrally to the setting of 
diamond and pearl; the manulacture of ladies’ and gcn- 
tlemen’s gold chains,.dilagree and varicgated gold work, 
paste and all other kinds of jewelers work, which is done 
jnas great perfection asin Europe or any part of the 
Wnited States. The nineteeuv shops pay annually some- 
thing Bike ten thousand dollars premium on the gold by 
them manufactured, and supply many cities with the pro- 
duet of their labor Journal, 
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Tae Huzzar Fareate.' A company has been organ- 
ized in New York, tor the purpose of i 
the ‘‘vasty deep” the treasure said to be contained in 
the Huzzar frigate which was wrecked near Hurlgate in 
the year 1780; as yet they have discovered nothing but a 
few medicine vials, bees-wax &c. and a correspondent in 
the Edinburg Observer of Aug. 8, who was a petty offi- 
cer on board the ship, states that there was indeed 
£20,000 on board two days previous to her being wreck- 
ed, but that it was safely landed. .‘This puts the subject 
at rest. Since the above was written we see it stated 
that several guineas have beeen found, 





Forricn Matt. From the first of October, a mail for 
France will be regularly made up at the New York post 
office, agreeably to an arrangement between this govern- 
ment and that of France. All letters will be received 
gratis, and put in bags having affixed to them the post of 
fice seal. 

Gop, as heretofore stated, is found near the Tiger 
civer, South Carolina, in small quantities. Only from 4 
to 7 hands are employed, and the average value of their 
daly labor is about one dollar each. ‘The largest piece 
yet found was worth only 175 cents. 


—— 





SINGLE BLOCKS OF SToNE. The enormous columns of 
granite, destined for the portico of the new church now 
building in the place d’Isaac, at St. Petersburg, are very 
remarkable. In order to form a proper estimate of their 
size, we will here state the comparative magnitude of the 
largest blocks known, both ancient and modern. 

ist. ‘Thecolumn of Alexandria, commonly callel Pom- 
pey’s Pillar, holds the firstrank. It is of a single block 
of red granite, 67 feet, 4 inches, 114 lines. 2d. The 
columns of the church d’Isaac, just mentioned, in height 
56 feet. 3d. The columns whose ruins are near mount 
Citorio, at Rome, height 52feet4inches. 4th. columns 
of the portico of the Pantheon, height, 46 feet, 7 inches. 
illines. 5th. Columns of the Cathedral of Casan, at St. 
Petersburg, height, 42 feet. 6th. “'wo columns of the 
church of St. Paul, at Rome, without the enclosure, 
height, 28 feet, 4 inches. 7th. The columns near the 
baths of Dioclesion, and those of Daracalla, now placed 
‘at Florence, near the point Trinite, of the same height as 
the preceding. 

To these may be added a beautiful column of white 
marble, about 40 feet long, taken from a quarry on the 
south side of the Alps, and now lying by the side of the 
Simplon road: it was destined by Napoleon for the orna- 
mental improvements of Milan. 

Bers. A late British paper says—Mr. James Boag, 
timber merchant, Johnstone, lately breaking up a log 
of American wood, about 24 feet in length and 28 inches 
square, discovered in the very centre of it, a hollow, in 
which was a cousiderable number of bees, a quantity ot 
honey, and a few larve. ‘The imprisoned insects were 
longer and of a more attenuated frame than the free tribes 
that roam over the hills and valleys of Great Britain, 
Every care was taken to preserve some of the interesting 
foreigners alive, but they all died m a short time after ex- 
posure to the influence of the atmosphere, hardly tasting 
the sweets of liberty till consigned to non-existence. 
‘The log contained several of these hollows of different 
dimensions, and in all of them a nember of living bees, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

The king held a court on the 17th ult. on which ocea- 
sion viscouut Goderich was presented on his appointment 
as first lord of the treasury, and Mr. Herries as chancel- 
lor of the exchequer. 

Parliament was farther prorogued from the 21st of 
August to the 23d of October. ; 

‘The London papers are filled with details respecting 
Mi. Canning’s funeral, it was very numerously attended 
and excited much interest among the people, His re- 


mains are deposited in Westminister Abbey at the feet of 
his great prototype, Mr. Pitt; and in the immediate vici- 
nity of his resting place are the remains of Mr. Fox and 
the marquis of Londonderry. 

David Lang, the high priest of Hymen at Gretna Green, 
ffe caught cold on his way to Lan- 


died on the Sd ult. 
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caster, to give evidence on the trial of the Wakefields, 
trom the effect of which he never recovered.— 

Count Capo d’Istria arrived in London on the 15th ult. 
from Hamburg, having quitted the Russian service, and en- 
tered into that of the Greek government. It was sup- 
posed that he was the bearer of some important commu-~ 
nieations from the cabinet of St. Petersburg, relative to 
its wishes and intentions respecting Greece, 

There are thirty daily coaches running between Liver- 
pool and Manchester. ‘There are besiies packet boats 
trom Manchester to Runcour, and steam boats from 
there to Liverpoo!. The fare by water is 3s. 3d... The 
light coaches run in four hours, the distance being 36 
miles. About 300 coaches leave London daily for all 
parts of the kingdom. 

FRANCE. 

Anarticle dated Marseilles, 2d August, states the latest 
intelligence from Algiers represents the dey as demolish- 
ing all the fortifications raised by the French at Cole.— 
Only a French 64 with some small vessels were left for the 
blockade of the port. ‘The dey continues disposed to 
negotiate, provided the old French consul be left out of 
the question. 

A singular instance of the effects of the censorship of 
the press in France has just occurred. An article of 
mereantile intelligence was suppressed because it contain- 
ed the following words:—‘Les brutes Bourbons sont en 
baisse” i. e. “the raw Bourbons, meaning the sugars of 
the isle of Bourbon, are falling.” It appears, therefore, 
the word brutes must no longer be connected with Bour- 
bons in the lists of brokers or factors. 


SPAIN. 

Intelligence from diferent points of the Spanish fron- 
tiers, coincides in representing the state of the peninsula 
as mostalarming. A band of 400 men, headed by Joseph 
des Estangs, has arrived at ville Louhent, a village with- 
in a few leagues of Palan, in French Cerdagna. A band 
of about 600 men hovers within three leagues of Barce- 
Jona, and at many other places insurgent parties are form- 
ing, or are already formed. 

A letter from Perpignan of the 6th of August states 
that the band of Sep de Estan have raised 2,000 men, 
and that the evil does increase daily. We learn that 
another band of 100 men called Carlists, armed the 30th 
July at Ripol; that after the passage of the mountain, 
200 vagabonds joined them. ‘lheir ery was vive le roi 
But with the ministry—death to the police and the libe- 
rals. 

The disturbances are partially attributed to the dismis- 
sal ot Saldanah, the prime minister from his offices—he 
was a great favorite of the soldiers, and secret socicties, 
being attached to a masonic body. 

There are many accounts of disturbances in various 
other parts of the kingdom, ali indicating a most restless 
and unsettled state of things, which, erelong, must break 
out in acts of the most unlicensed anarchy. 

A letter from Bilboa, of 31st July, states that three 
wealthy and respectable Americans, on a party of plea- 
sure, overtook some ladies, to whom, among other things, 
they remarked, that the weather was hot, of which one 
of the ladies replied, not hot. enough to burn all the 
negrocs. ‘he Americans walked on, but were shortly! 
pursued by a Spaniard, who said they had insulted his 
wife, and he would chastise them—he killed one with a 
poignard, and wounded the others so, that their lives are 
despaired of. ‘The offender was an officer of the royal | 
volunteers and regidor of the town—he was in prison. 


PORTUGAL. 

Up to the fast date of our advices, large bodies of troops 
were under arms at Lisbon, and the excited feelings of the 
people seemed to be only constrained by their presence. 

The princess regent, who but a short time ago was 
universally admired, was now said to be extremely un- 
popular. It was reported that’a commotion had taken 
place at Caldai, and that an English regiment of ca¥alr 
and some Portuguese troops had received orders tom reh 
there. The whole of the British troops were under or- 
ders to retire to a distance, (supposed five leagues, ) from 
Lisbon, and it issaid, that the experimental squadron 
under sit Thomas Hardy, has received orders not to leave | 
the Tagus, until the results of the present commotion are 








known 


RUSSIA. 

The St. Petersburg Journal of the 24th ult. contains 
intelligence from the Georgian army:— 

““The prince of Kasabian, with about 3,000 families, 
had placed themselves under the protection of the empe- 
ror Nicholas. ‘This event is represented as extremely 
favorable to the Russian arms, as these tamilies formed a 
warlike nation, who had it in their power to send to the 
field 4,000 men of excellent cavalry. ‘The quantity of ¢attle 
which they possess wuuld furnish a source to the Geor- 
gian army for transport aud victualling the troops. The 
sultan of the Schadbines, and his people, had also placed 
themselves under the emperor’s protection. On the 22d 
June the troops and transports commenced a general 
movement towards the Garnitchai, a river which flows at 
26 versts beyond Erivan. Orders had been given to es- 
tablish batteries on the right bank of the Zanga, and to 
open a fire upon that place from the mountain of Herac- 
tus. 

Baron Wrangell, of the Russian corvette Lrotky, has 
arrived at the Motherbank from a voyage around the 
world, in two years. In the Marquesas an officer and 
two men were murdered without provocation by the sa- 
vages. 

GERMANY. 

Frankfort papers of the 10th August, state that the new 
king of Saxony had issued a proclamation, promisitig to 
protect and uphold the protestants in a"' their rights and 
privileges, 

An article from Berlin says that 4,000 inhabitants of 
Silesia had lost all their property, in consequence of late 
inundations. 

Differences exist between the Norwegian Storthing and 
their king. The latter has demanded 280,000 dollars for 
the building of the royal palace, to which demand the 
former have demurred. : 

ITALY. 

A voluntary subscription has been made at Rome, aid- 
ed by subscriptions in other places, for rebuilding the 
church of St. Paul. In the list of subseriptions, is the 
sum of 32,701 Roman crowns, transmitted by M. Genette 
Austrian charge d’affaires, proceeding from a subscription 
in the Austrian states. The whole sum ecolleeted up to 
the 24th of June last, ammonts to 358,825 Roman crowns 

TURKEY AND GREECE. s 

The ship Six Brothers which saJed from New York 
with provisions &c. for the Greeks, arrived at Poros on 
the 12th of July. Lord Cochrane was at Poros with the 
Greek fleet, having just returned from off Alexandria 

General Church has divided the Greek army.into small 
corps under the form of guerillas, and thus he oceupies 
the defiles of Thermopyle and the mountains of Phovis 
in order to prevent every kind of provisions from reach- 
idg the Ottoman porte. Colocotroni occupies a military 
line from Argos to the isthmus of Corinth, in order to 
prevent, as much as possible, the communication of the 
‘Turks. The latter remain inactive before Athens. 

- tbrahim Pacha is yet at the Elis, where he is oceupied 
in making preparations to traverse the gulp of Lepanto 

Under the head of Vienna, August 2, it is stated that 
the surrender of the Acropolis has greatly discourared 
the Greeks. The confusion is greater than ever. "Phe 
new Greek government is daily expected at Napoli 
where anarchy is at its height. But few villages on the 
Pleoponnesus have submitted to Ibrahim. 

The following, from a Smyrna paper of July 3 exhi- 
bits a melancholy picture of the affairs of the Greeks 

All the Greek captains of the Acropolis'signed on the 
15th June, an accusation against Fabvier, which they de- 
livered to the government, which was still at Poros- and 
Kriescolli, who had the chief command in the Acropolis 
pretends that he was compelled to sign the capitula- 
tion by a pistol held at his breast. There is a gene- 
ral out-cry against Chureh, who gave orders for the sur- 
render of the Acropolis before he left the continent 
Admiral Rigny has reaped only ingratitude for his hu- 
mane exertions to save the garrison and the unfortunate :n- 
habitants of the fortress; and the ignorant or deceived po- 
pulace at Napoli, have insulted the officers of the June 
frigate, to whom captain Le Blane made the first propo- 
sals for a capitulation. 

The mob exclaimed, that De Rigny had sacrificed the 
bulwark of Greece in order to save a single Frenchman. 
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for that the Acropolis had provisions for four months is 
an article of faith. By such groundless assertions it is 
hoped to deceive the insurgents respecting their own 
weakness, and lesson the impression caused by the fall 
of Athens, 

Troubles have broken out in several islands, Milo, 
Naxia, Syra, Santerino, every where the fugitives from 
other islands commit excesses against the native inhabi- 
tants; ‘The Candiots at Naxia, Santerino, and Milo, are 
quite the masters. At Naxia, in particular, they have 
carried off the daughters of the richest families, or com- 
pelled the parents, with arms in their hands, to consent 
to the marriage of their children, and to give them a 
dowry, and, by the virtue of such titles, demanded a di- 
vision of property, and meantime seized on the crops, 
levied taxes, and not spared the European agents, who 
have land or houses. 

HAYTI, 

A correspondent of the Massacliusetts Journal seen 
letters from Paris of the 30th July, stating that the Hay- 
tien government is deficient in paying the sums they have 
engaged to pay to the French government, that no pro- 
gress is yet made in adjusting the St. Domingo claims; 
and that unless Boyer <a u more enlightened and libe- 
ral policy towards other nations, there is no prospect of 
his ability to meet his engagements with France. 

CHILI. 

During the latter part of May, and the first part of 
June, more rain fell m Chili than was ever known be- 
fore by the oldest inhabitants. It swept off most of their 
grist-mills and 1,500 houses at Santiago. It was esti- 
mated that the damage would amount to two millions of 
dollars. The rivers rose so rapidly that the mail was not 
receiyed from Santiago for ten days, a distance of 90 
tniles, 

BUENOS AYRES AND BRAZIL. 

Letters have been received from Montevideo to the 
6th July, from which we learn that the Buenos Ayrean 
government has rejected the treaty of peace negotiated by 
its minister, Mr. Garcia, at the court of Brazil. One of 
the letters from Montevideo states that so great was the 
public indignation at Buenos Ayres against Garcia, for 
agrecing to the treaty, that he was obliged to fly for life. 
So the British policy has not prevailed. 

COLOMBIA. 

Bolivar was at Carthagena, on his way to Bogota, at 
the last accounts received there. General Paez was 
embodying a foree in the neighborhood of Valencia, for 
what purpose was not ascertained. Sisnaro, the celebrat- 
ed chief of the bandits, had a considerable force under 
his command in the vicinity of Valencia; they had made 
a descent on the inhabitants there, burat their dwellings, 
carried away their cattle, and committed other atroeities. 

It is stated that the congress have revoked the extraor- 


dimary powers given to Bolivar—and that he is much dis- 
leased with that assembly. The month of March next 


as been fixed upon for convokimg a general convention 
for the purpose of adjusting all the differences that dis- 
turb the republic. 


WEST INDIES. 

The West Indies, generally, suffered severely from the 
gale of the 17th ult. It destroyed many lives and pros- 
trated houses, fences, trees, the cane, Xe. 

The aecount from St. Croix, are truly distressing Al 
the estates have suffered more or less, and on many the 
negro houses and other buildings were entirely destroyed, 


besides several negroes killed and a great number of stock. } 


A private letter states, that on one estate alone, Monte- 
pellier, four slaves and 100 sheep were killed. In the 
harbor of Christansted only three vessels rode out the 
gale. While in Fredericksted, all were driven on shore, 
some of which with valuable eargoes, were entirely lost. 





ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

It affords us pleasure in being able to state to the pub- 
lie, but more particularly to the friends and patrons of 
this enterprize, that final arrangements have, at tength, 
been e for the construetion of ‘a vessel especinHy 
suited to the ruggit serviee of a polar expedition. 

The vessel will be built of the most durable materi- 
ais, and will embrace many of the improvements, sug- 





eg by the British in their late veyages to the N- 
Vest, and at present to the north. 

The artificer is Mr. James Beacham of this eity, whose 
reputation as a naval architect, stands deservedly amoung 
the first in the United States or in any other country. 
The expedition will not sail until foe | in the coming 
season. ‘This delay has been unavoidable; oeeasioned in 
part bya protracted indisposition of the undersigned ; but 
more Bary by the extensive labors neeessary to 
be performed in getting up such an enterprise. 

The expenses of the voyage, heavy as they must be, 
are now brought within nerrow limits. We have it in 
our power, at any moment, to show to the satisfaction of 
any individual, that including the patronage of the navy 
department,—the whole amount necessary to furnisl: 
the expedition, in instruments, armament, provisions, 
clothing, and pay fora well ehosen crew of seamen, and 
able and experienced officers, with every necessary com- 
fort and convenience, is not now a matter of contingency, 
but embracing as it does, a large proportion of the whole 
expense, is at this time in readiness. 


That the principle upon which the seeretary of the 
navy will aid iu the promotion of this voyage may not be 
misunderstood, we give as illustrative the subjoined 
statement, submitted during the last session, when the 
subject was before the house of representatives of the 
United States: *‘Gentlemen, I beg leave, succinctly to 
state the case now before you as a select committee in 
relation to a voyage of diseovery. The memorial is 
most respectably sustained by a resolution of the house 
of delegates of Maryland, and by the governor and 
council, by the governor of Pennsylvania, and by near 
one hundred members of the state legislature. By the 
governor and other citizens of Ohio. You will alse find 
memorials from the states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia avd Maryland, Ohio, &e. of the 
most respectable character. Presuming that the memo- 
rial, from t:.e number and respectability of those who 
signed it, is deserving of the most courteous consiera- 
tion, k proceed, in the second place, to remark, that the 
objects of the memorialists will be promoted by a simple 
reference of the whole subject to the seeretary of the 
navy, with a view, that, if an expedition be undertaken, 
in part, by individual means, it may recéive the protee- 
tion and aid of the department, so far as is consistent 
with the general interest of the serviee, without inereas- 
ing the expense of it. ‘The memorialists wish a refer 
ence for the following reasons. 

ist. The expeditions hitherto fitted out have not all re- 
turned. beeause it was impraeticable to proeced further. 

2d. ‘Those who have cone farthest have, im more than 
one instance, put back with an open sea before them. 

3d. Vhe experience acquired by preeeding attempts 
would euable an expedition to go to sea at this time, pre- 
pared to avoid many of the obstacles heretofore encoun- 
tered. 

4th. As far as explorers have yct gone north or sonth, 
human inhabitants, land, and marine animals, have beer 
found, 

Sth. Our officers are brave and persevering, and our 
seamen among the most hardy and adventurous on earth. 

6th. ‘Phe history of maritime expeditions abundantly 
prove that successful adventure, in high latitudes, depend 
rather upon small, strong, and comfortable barks, with 
a well chosen and determined crew, than upon large ves- 
sels, with splendid and costly outfits. 

7th. All these ecireumstances combined, justify as in 
believing, that an expedition, undertaken at this time 
strictly with a view to the improvement of science, eol- 
lect interesting facts in natural history, open new ehan- 
nels for commercial enterprise in animal furs and oil, 
could seareely fail im adding something to the stock of 
general knowledge, and to the honor and glory of the 
United States. 

Sth. It is confidently believed that, with the protection 
of the department, hundreds of the most distinguished 
citizens of our eountry will eneotrage the enterprise; 
this, joined to the means already tangible, will give 
strength and character to the expedition. 

Oth. ‘lo refuse a reference, is to discourage the spirit 
of enterprise of our citizens. To refer it, is, Laps, 


| the mast unexceptionable method by whieh such adven- 
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tures can be encouraged, as it cannot interfere with the 
owers assumed or denied, as belonging tothe general 
ent. , 
ore Respectfully, I am, yours, &e. 
J. NM. R.” 

The committee, reported in favor of a reference to 
the secretary and the report was concurred in by the 
house. ‘The memorialists being thus referred, become 
a matter of record inthe department,—and we do not 
speak inadvisedly in saying, the secretary will extend the 
patronage of his apartments, in accordance, with the spi- 
rit of the reference.made to him. 

What then remains to be accomplished’? Two vessels 
are desirable, the one will secure the enterprize, and for 
that one, arrangements are now made, predicated on the 
encouragement already proffered by individual patron- 
age, and on the firm belief, that from the friends of science, 
the liberal and the wealthy, the remaining and compara- 
tively small amount can be procured. he extent of 
our labors is now defined, we know what remains to be 
accomplished, and shall advance with steadiness to the 
completion of the work. Humble as our labors have 
been, we have received too much encouragement and 
overcome too many difficulties to give up the ship at this 
time. ‘We do not at all despair, being able to procure a 
second vessel, at least one of a smaller size, to be used 
as a tender. 


We know there are some, who consider a certain ex- 
pense should never be incurred, on a probable result— 
of course their aid will be withheld.—We know also, 
there may he those who consider the whole enterprize, 
utopean in its character, so do many consider and pro- 
nounce the Ohio and Baltimore rail road, and yet to just 
such wild schemes as those, are we indebted, for nearly 
every thing valuable in society. We entertain no extra- 
vagant views, or visionary speculations:—we mean 
nothing but a plain practical expedition, in character, 


Russia, and other enlightened nations of Europe. Can 
any say the labors of Franklin and Parry have not en- 
Jarged the boundaries of human knowledge, added great- 
ly to the value of the British fisherics, and thrown a new 
splendor around the nautical glories of their country? 
Can it be deemed unworthy the citizens of this country, 
to engage in labors, similar to those, which have reflected 
so much honor and profit, on other nations? Who will 
dare to say, it is a metter of no interest to extend our 
researches into the immense and unknown regions of the 
south ’—Can there be stronger motive, to enkindle the 
fire of enthusiasm in the breasts of the adventurous? 
Need there be stronger reasons to secure a friendly co- 
operation and prompt encouragement from our fellow 
citizens, than a knowledge of the facts that recent at- 
tempts have clearly shown, that the ice, rugged as it is, 
does not present an impassible barrier to a further advance 
towards the south pole,—that every new island discover- 
ed in high southern latitudes is to a certain extent a trea- 
sure, in animal furs—that there are more than a million 
and a half of square miles, which have never been ex- 
plored, and a coast of more than three hundred degrees 
of longitude im which the antartic cirele has never been 
approached? J. N. REYNOLDS. 


P. S. We have ascertained that we can procure a ves- 
sel in the city of New York, on terms about the same as 
in this city—and deem it proper to remark, that we have 
reserved in our contract with Mr. Beacham, the privi- 
lege fora short time, to make the selection, and consi- 


If congress did possess the constitutional right of adopt- 
ing such a system of legislation, it would in its operation 
be unjust, unequal and oppressive, and would justify our 
most strenuous opposition. 

But it is the principle, we object to: it is the right, 
which we deny: it is the UsunPATION we complainof. If 
at the present most momentous crisis we quit for a mo- 
ment this strong hold—if we are weak enough to admit 
the principle, we can never afterwards object toit. The 
amount of taxation, is, and must remain with our adver- 
saries; and will hereafter, be limited by their own views 
of their own interest until the wealth of the country shall 
settle permanently in the manufacturing districts. ‘Then 
will our resistance to intolerable oppression be termed re- 
bellion, by those who have grown powerful at our expense; 
when we are too poor to resist effectually; and the wealth 
and power of the country is at their controul. Itis ma- 
nifest that we are travelling fast on the high road to this 
state of things. ‘The northern manufacturers are now 
making a strong and well concerted effort to carry their 
plan into effect, by compelling us to become their eusto- 
mers upon their terms, and annihilating our commercial 
intercourse with foreign nations. ‘Their organized pro- 
ceedings to effeet this unconstitutional purpose, are of a 
bold and uncommon character, well adapted to impose 
on the country: and if we do not at once seize upon the 
strong ground of principle, witha determination never to 
quit it, our cause is lost: and the imbecility of the south 
must bend to the energy of the north. Nothing in this 
case can prevent our becoming TRIBUTARIES, a8 m many 
respects we now are; and reduced to a state of labor for 
the benefit of those who hold our earnings at their dis- 

osal. 

. It it be objected that these manufactures have been set 
up under the faith of the protecting duties granted by con- 
gress, we have a right to reply, that congress possesses 
xo such power under the constitution, that so far as it has 


- . 4 been hitherto submitte it has been from erous 
precisely such, as those undertaken by England, France, | -besigy oa mitted to, it bas been from a gen 


feeling in the southern states; that it has been usurped 

for partial and sectional purposes: that this infraction of 

our common compact, has become at length intolerable, 
and ought to be opposed at every stage of its exercise. 

We reply further, that protection was never meant to 

become a permanent tax upon the consumer, but to give 

a start to a new undertaking for a few years; on the im- 

plied and understood provision, that it would soon be ca- 

vable of maintaining itself. The longer these impositions 

es been in force, the stronger*is the argument against 
their continuance. If they have not yet answered the 
purpose intended, it is high time to discontinue them, as 
an experiment has failed. What? are our domestic ma- 
nufactures to continue in perpetual infancy, and to need 
perpetual support? Are the taxes they require never to 
be ended? And if to be ended, when? 

But we will dwell no longer on these fallacies: we have 
said so much to you, because we feel deeply the great 
stake of the present contest, and we submit with great re- 
spect our views of the subject to your deliberate conside- 
ration. 

MEMORIAL TO THE STATE LEGISLATURE, 

To the honorable, the senate and house of representatives 
of South Carolina, the memorial of respecfully 
sheweth, 

That the citizens of this state, in common with all the 
southern states,-have long labored under the oppressive 
duties of the ‘tariff of protection,” which in its operation 
has already inereased the price of almost every manufac- 
tured article to the consumer, at least fifty per cent. on the 








der it proper, that we should be governed, in part, by 
the relative encouragement given in the two places, 
Baltimore, Septemper, 1827. 


SOUTH CAROLINA CIRCULAR. 

Sin:—We take the liberty of transmitting to you, the 
memorials adopted by the citizens of Columbia and Rich- 
land, (S. C.) and beg leave to suggest to you our opinion, 
that it is as desirable to obtain as much uniformity as pos- 
sible in describing the evils we complain of, while we are 
making a common effort. : 

The essential part of the memorial to congress, we con- 
sider as being, the prayer to repeal the WHOLE of the 
acts passed expressly with a view, not to increase our 
revenue, but to protect and faster domestic manttfactures. 











average. ‘This tariffof protection cautiously introduced 


| at first, is now claimed as aright by the manufacturers of 


| domestic goods, and will be extended so as to operate in 
| favor of every article that may or can be set up as a ma- 
nufacture in the United States; if profitably, well: if not, 
the tariff is to be so modified as to make it profitable to 
the speculating manufacturer. Under this system, our 
citizens will labor in vain to support their families; the 
earnings of their honest industry will be taken from them, 
to swell the gains of northern manufacturers; and to com- 
plete northern improvements, from which this state can- 
not reasonably expect benefit. ‘The duties imposed by 
government have been and will in future still more ex- 
tensively become sectional, not national. We exist as a 
member of the union merely as an object of taxation. The 
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northern and middle states, are to be enriched by the 
PLUNDER Of the south, and our just rights as members of 
the common compact, are to be prostrated by the ail 
powerful influence of an interested majority. Power 
wil; be exerted, and principle will be forgotten; and 
the citizens of South Carolina will be condemned to work 
as the ‘rnipuTanres of the northern and middle sections 
ofthe union. tis so Now: and it is triumphantly deter- 
mined to extend the system indefinitely. 

The constitution gives no authority to congress to in- 
stitute a system of protecting duties in favor of any s. ction 
ofthe union. The operation of such a system is unequal, 
unjust and burdensome beyond what we can bear. We 
protest against it, from beginning to end—in principle and 
in practice. Our national pact is broken: sectional par- 
tialities are adopted, and sectional privileges are establish- 
ed; we have repeatedly petitioned, but in vain. In this 
state we approach our own representatives in full confi- 
dence of meeting a sympathy of feeling. 


We entreat of vou therefore, early in this session of 


the legislature, to deliberate on this momentous question; 
and to save us, if possible, from the conjomed grasp of 
usurpation and poverty. We entreat of you to devise 
some means of freeing your fellow-citizens from a voke 
too heavy to be borne. If one encroachment on the con- 
stitution be patiently and tamely submitted to, so may 
another and another, till the constitution itself shall be- 
come a nonentity: ora thing to be moulded into any shape 
that self-interest in the seat of power, may order it to as- 
sume. : 

With grief of heart we submit these suggestions to 
our immediate representatives; in full reliance on their 
wisdom to devise and adoptthe means necessary for our 
relief. 

MEMORIAL. 
To the honorable the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States, the memorial of the citizens in- 
bitants of- , in the state of South Carolina, 
Respectfully sheweth: 

That your memorialists have observed with great and 
reasonable apprehension, the dangerous and never ending 
encroachments of persons who claim as a right from 
your honorable body, an universal system of protect- 
tng duties m favor of all articles that any speculator 
may think proper to manufacture in these United States; 
greatly encreasing thereby the price of the article upon 
the purchaser who needs it, to the manifest detriment of 
the whole class of purchasers and consumers, who con- 
stitute in fact, the pu BLtc. 

Your memorialists, deeply suffering under this system 
of protecting «ities, so far as it hath already proceeded, 
and neither feeling nor expecting any benefitto themselves 
in return, desire to express their deliberate convictions 
that conGRESS Possess no power under the constitution, 
to enact any such system of peculiar protection, or to fa- 
vor in any manner one class of citizens at the expense of 
the rest: that such a system has been long felt in this 
state, as equally unjust in its principle and in its opera- 
tion: that it arrays the pursuits and the interest of one 
section of the union against those of ancther: conferring 
advantages and privileges arbitrarily, unequally and in no 
degree sanctioned by the constitution or by justice: and 


that it is liable to great abuse as a political engine, by | 


bribing, one section of the union with the rLUNDER of 
another. — 

Your memorialists, are willing to pass towards the ne- 
cessary revenue of the country, whatever sums congress 
may think it right to call for; but they utterly deny that 
congress possesses any constitutional authority to impose 
taxes for any other purpose. ‘They consider the laws ot 
this kind a/ready passed as encroachments onthe com- 
mon compact between the states of this confederacy. 
Such laws have been submitted to from /velings of gene- 
rosity, and trom motives of peaee and good neighb or- 
hood, although their mjustice has been most maniiest, 
and their oppression severely felt. Your memorialists 
therefore are fully of opinion that itis advisable to re- 


trace the steps that have been taken; and to undo the mis- 


chief that has been done, rather than to add any further 
strength to a system every way so objectionable and so 
revolting. 

But your memorialists now see with profound regret, 
that they are doomed to suffer without any hope of ter- 


. . a 
mination to these impositions and encroachments: that 
their honest earnings are legislated out of their pocket; 
to be*bestowed g«ituitously on citizens of a distant part 
of the union, uv to be expended in operations in which a 
part only of the union is interested, and from which your 
m«emorialists have no reasonable expectation of benefit: 
that the tax laws to be enacted, are in tuture to be, as for 
many years they have been, not national but seetional, so 
that the benefit of the union to this state, is becoming 
daily more dubious and disputable. 

Your memorialists cannot help dwelling a moment 
longer on this branch of their just complaints, The 
duties laid by congress of whatever description, are levied 
in great part on articles purchased by southern industry 
and consumed by the south; but these duties are expended 
almost exclusively for the benefit of other sections of the 
union. All the taxes that support the expenditares of 
the army, of the navy, of the various fortifications, of 
roads and canals, in whatever proportion we pay them, 
return tous no more. All that is taken from us, is dis. 
posedof elsewhere. We are benefitted in the south by 
these expenditures, in no way that we can perceive or fee}, 
All tnat we pay is accumulated in defending and improv- 
ing distant sections of the union, and the prosperity of 
the north is built upon the impoverishment of the south. 
Althou hwe have long submitted without complaint, the 
mequality and injustice of this state of things. is becom- 
ing too glaring to remain unnoticed, and the burthens it 
imposes on us, é00 heavy to be borne in silence any longer. 

Deeply impressed with these considerations, your me- 
mor lists do earnestly, with the highest respect for your 
honorable body, entreat, that all laws heretofore passed 
under the influence of, and with a view toa can’ of pro- 
teciton, may be repealed: that no laws be hereafter pass- 
ed, imposing duties or taxesof any description, but what 
the real wantsof a necessary REVENUE may re uire: and 
that the principle and practice of. protecting duties, by 
which the industry of one class of citizens is fostered and 
—" at the expense of the rest, be forever abandon- 
ea, 
| Andyour memorialists with all respect, submit to the 
wisdom cf your honourable body the aforesaid request, 
and earnestly pray that the relief called for by this memo- 
rial may be granted. 




















MR. JEPFERSON’S LETTER TO MR. GILES. 

We published this letter in our last paper, with the 
introductory matter from ‘‘the pen of the governor of 
Virgecua;” on which letter the editor of the **Richmond 
Whig”? has made some exceedingly severe comments. 
In a subsequent paper, the * Whig’? says— 

‘*We are sorry that gov. Giles did not feel at liberty 
to give the whole of Mr. Jefferson’s letter. If we arc 
to have the opinions of that venerable man for our guide, 
why not give usall. We should have been gratified to 
see his remarks upon gov. ‘Troup’s conduct, for we are 
satisfied that the Georgia hero is the individual to whom 
gov. Giles alludes. What say our wise ones, to the 
proposition to vest congress with the power of internal 
improvement? ‘They have hitherto argued as much 
against the expediency as the constitutionality of its ex- 
ercise. ”’ 

The “National Intelligencer”? of Monday last, notic- 
ing the comments of the ‘*Whig,” saéys— 

‘*We might rest satisfied with having given to our 
readers the commentary of the Whig upon this publica- 
tion of Mr. Giles were it not that this veteran polemic, 
whose zeal the aflictions of the couch of sickness are 
not able to allay, but seem rather to provoke; were it not 
that he has, in language more adapted to the columns of 
the kennel press, than to the dignity of governor of an 
ancicnt commonwealth, charged the National Journal, 
(by error, in quoting his ae with haying falsely 
ascribed spurious opinions to Mr. Jefferson, which 
opinions were in fact ascribed to him by the National In- 
| telligencer, and not the National Journal... We now re- 

assert that statement of ours, in the very words and let- 
ters in which Mr. Giles quotes it. We repel the charge 
| of falschood, leaving it to find a resting place where it 
| properly belongs. ‘The fact we have stated is suscepti- 








| ble of the most positive proof, which shall be produced, 
|if the Richmond Enquirer will dare to deny that Mr. 
| Jefierson uttered the sentiment imputed to him, No- 
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thing but a reluctance to introduce the names of private 
individuals into the + Age ers has prevented its being 
done before now. Mr. Jeiferson’s opmion of general 
Jackson was precisely that of the editors of the Rich- 
mond Enquirer themselves, as established by the ex- 
tracts from the file of that print which we had the plea- 
sure to make a few days ago, and uttered as nearly in 
their words as if he had repeated after them. 

Such being the concurrent opinion of Mr. Jefferson 
and the editors of the Enquirer, concerning the fitness 
of general Jackson for the presidency, we have evi- 
dence, on the other hand, of the very- different opinion 
entertained by the former, at least, in reference to the 
qualifications of Mr. Adams. For, in the letter of 
Mr. Randolph, extorted irom him the other day by the 
busy-bodies of Chariottesville, for the purpose of sus- 

i neral Jackson’s claims, we find the following 
conclusive passage on that subject: — 

‘‘Having been an elector myself in 1824, when Mr. 
Crawford’s personal condition was deemed so very 
doubtful, J know certainly that Mr. Jefferson did then 

refer Mr. Adams, after him. Indeed, t never heard 
Mr. Jefferson speak of Mr. Adams, from the year 
1792, without acknowledging that he was an aéle, 
learned, and honest man; to which he often added, be- 
tore the period mentioned, that .VMr. /idams would make 
a safe chief magistrate of the union, and was the 
most fit of all the New England men.” 

The editors of the Enquirer, we have sufficient re- 
spect for their intelligence to believe, entertain precisely 
the same opinions as Mr. Jefferson did on this subject— 
and, could they release themselves from the withering 
influence of the chain of party fascmation which the com- 
bination has contrived to throw around them, would come 
out honestly and confess it. ; . 

One word, before we quit this subject, relative to the 
use made of Mr. Jefferson’s sentiments concerning any 
of the political men of the preseat day. Oj that point, 
we conceive Mr. Jefferson’s opmion, one way or the 
other, to be of comparatively little consequence. He 
knew the present generation, their politics, and ther 





merits, but slightly. For many years before his death, 
he not only did not seek for information on the politics 
of the day, but he even avoided it. He repeatedly ex- 
pressed his wish to withdraw altogether from polities, 
and to devote himself to his domestic concerns and his 
darling university, He read, itis believed, no newspa- 
per but the Richmond Enquirer, and hardly that. From 
that journal we will not say that he got false impressions 
—for such language would not comport with our opinion 
of the general character of the Enquirrer—but he cer- 
tainly must have received partial views, and was likely 
to adopt those opinions in regard to passing eveuts, 
which the Enquirer itself chose to put forth. !t was not, 
therefore, our implicit confidence m the dark views 





which Mr. Jefferson took of general Jackson’s public 
character, or a wish to impress such views on the minds 
of our readers, that induced us to refer to the conversa- 
tions of Mr. Jefferson. But it was fair, it was just. it 
was necessary, when false opinions were imputed to Mr, 
Jefferson, on the faith of a gardled toast, given by him 
at a public dinner, that his true opinions respecting ge- 
neral Jackson, deliberately uttered to his friends, should 
be known. It is upon this ground alone, that we have 
felt it to be our duty to make use of the information in 
our possession on this subject. 


-—- 





LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

The following translation of a case submitted by the 
editors of the Constitutionnel to the learned and cele- 
brated Dupin, together with his opinion in relation to the 
measures adopted by the censors of the press, will be 
read with all the interest which the importance of the 
subject deserves. ‘The documents were furnished by a 
friend and correspondent at Paris, to whom we are in- 
debted for many hence, as we are toa kind friend for the 
translation, and the pertinent remarks wiuch accompany 
it. 

ilowever much the friends of liberty may lament the 
steps taken by the French government to keep light and 
knowledge from the people, they will at the same time 
bear in mind, that rigorous measures only tend to exas- 
perate, and that when the cord is too closely bound, it is 








the nearer to a break. The government gains nothing 
in the end by these means of oppression. 
ty of materie/ which is now collecting in France of a re- 
volutionary character, and on which the liberals will one 
day depend for the support of their cause against the 


Bourbons, will be such acts as the establishment of the 
censure, 


Of the quanti- 


France presents the uncommon spectacle of a nation 


advancing rapidly in the arts, sciences, and literature, 
while, at the same time, her rulers are attempting to chain 
the subjects in the direst bondage. 
commercial relations, in defiance of her principles of le- 
gitimacy, as has been recently witnessed in her treaty 
with Mexico—made in the face of her ally Spain, and 
contrary to those principles as previously avowed and 
maintained, 
with other republics of South America. 
effectual force is supposed by some to be not much 
inferior to that of Great Britain. 
of France there is a struggle between the people and 
the crown—Between priestcraft and liberty, which dis- 
turbs her peace, and will doubtless result, ere the lapse 
of many years, in contests of a more serious nature, than 
those of words. 
in France, it will differ in many important particulars in 
its principles, from that of the former. 
mass of the people were ignorant, but nowa greater pro- 
portion will be found of tmtelligent and thinking men. 
Among the promiment causes of discontent at the 
sent period in France, are the extraordinary stretches of 
power exercised by ecclesiastical dignitaries; the re-es- 
tablishment of the Jesuits, or, as they are deridingly 
termed, miss.onaries, and the efforts of the protestants in 
resisting the demands and aggressions of the priests of 
the other religion, 


She is extending her 


She has recently made similar attempts 
Her navy in 


But, on the very soil 


Should another revolution take place 


‘Then, the great 


re- 


Hitherto our tiles of French papers have shown these 


controversies at length; but in consequence of the opera- 
tion of the censure, thoughthey are now without blanks, 
yetthey want these spirited essays on political subjecis 
which they once contamed, and which were written by 
some of the ablest men m France. 


[A ¥. Statesman. 
THE PRESS IN FRANCE, 

At the establishment of the censorship in Franee, un- 

der Louis XVII, it was expected that no small degree of 


odium would be excited against the government and the 


ministers of the crown; and this was the case. The large 
blanks lett daily in the columns of the leading papers at 
Paris indicated the place where the hand of the censors 
had been at work, and the curiosity ot the reader was left 
tu conjecture to fill the space. Every such mark, how- 
ever, shewed that France was deprived of a liberty, which, 
though recently acquired, was not the less deeply valued; 
the blank served as a daily memento to excite: hatred 
against the authors of the censure. 
In order to avoid similar consequences, the government, 
at present, have taken the still more Lirh-handed mea- 
sure of ordering that the blank shall be filled, and that 
an argument, when it does not meet their views, shall be 
so altered as lo appear unobjectionable, though contrary 
to the views and teclings of the writer—tuis rendering 
him subservient to royal authority, and compelling him 
to weaken hisown cause. Lhe Constitulionnel, the most 
extensively eireulated* liberal paper, and one which ranks 
the highest im the kin.dom for talent and inflaenee, con- 
sidering this act as illegal, submitted the following state- 
mentto Mr. Dupin, one of the most eminent civilians of 
France, for his opimion, and then published both state- 
ment and auswer. 

Statement on the arbitrary acts of the censorship. 

‘Lhe undersigned, proprictors and editors of the Con- 
stitutionnel, regard it as a duty to oppose, by a legal de- 
fence, ull Lhe operations of the censure which bear upon 
them, and which are unauthorised by any preeise article 
of the laws and ordinances which the censure has estab- 
lished. ‘Loattain this end, they submit several question 
to a civilian, who, by his kuowledge and experience, is 
capable of weighing and resolving them. 

‘hey commence by an expose of facts: 

The censure retvenches ov ap roves what it pleases, al- 
together, or im the details of the divers articles and news 








law! prob: Div docs now the 


*'This paper printed two years sinee, 18,000 daily sheets 
largest edition inthe world’ 
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which form the materiel of a journal. This power is ex- 
orbitant and unconstitutional; but that is not the question 
here. It is demanded now whether men charged with 
the censure have the authority to stretch this power be- 
yond discretio approbation or retrenchment; and to 
which the journals are forced to submit. 

The following has occurred: 

The committee of censure has declared by the organ of 
its chief, that journals are prohibited from allowing it to 
be perceived that there has been any retrenchment of a 
single paragraph—of a single line, which cannot happen 
but by means of a blank space. 

The penalty of this crime, which the law does not re- 
cognise, and which is the invention of a new censure, is 
the refusal to place its visa on the subsequent numbers, 
which is equivalent to the suspension or suppression of 
the journals; a punishment which cannot in the eye of the 
law be pronounced but by previous contraventions, and 
on the report of an officer, assisted by the committee of 
surveillance. Thisabuse of power has already been ex- 
ercised against two journals, one of which has been forc- 
ed to send to its subscribers but two pages of articles pre- 
viously éensured, and two blank pages, and the other has 
not ap at all for some days. 

There is anotherabuse of power not authorised by the 
exceptionable law of the censure, viz: It is prohibited to 
indieate by points the suppression of a phrase, a para- 
graph, or an entire page, in such a manner that the cen- 
sure going out of its limits, (however extended its limits 
may be,) can arbitrarily condemna journal to an absur- 
dity—a circumstance not within the purview of the law. 

he organs of the ministry have proclaimed in the Mo- 
niteur, that facts and reasoning, exposed with modera- 
tions, may be published without obstacle. EA dien! the 
censure suppresses notorious facts—such, for example, 
as the dismission of a learned man appointed censor with- 
out his consent. It enfeebles, or bends to its own pur- 
poses arguments. Opinions the most loyal and the most 
tree are rejected—principles the most invariable and the 
most pure are cancelled, and we are not allowed to cite 
history literally. 

The regime of the censure is incompatable with the 
constitutional system: it is the distress anchoir of a mi- 
nistry inimical to publicity; but since it in fact exists, it is 
at least impossible that it should not have fixed rules, or 
that it should elevate itself above the law which instituted 
it. 

The following ave the articles of the law:— 

*“‘Art. 5. Every proprietor or responsible editor who 
shall print origin & paper, or a journal, or a periodi- 
eal, without having communicated it to the censor before 
printing, or who shall have inserted in said paper an arti- 
cle not communicated, or not approved, shall be punish- 
ed correctionally by imprisonment from one to six months, 
and by a fine from 200 to 1,200 franes, without prejudice 
to the proceedings to which the contents of said papers, 
&e. may give place. 

‘Art. 6. When the proprietor or responsible editor 
shall be prosecuted by virtue of the preceding, the go- 
vernment shall pronounce the suspension of the journal 
or periodical until judgment ts pronounced. ” 

‘his is the exceptional legislation in all its rigor; now 
we demand, 

**1, Whether the censvre, who have the right to sup- 
press, have also the right to modify and re-model articles 
for their end, by means of retrenchments—when they 
would not leave the trace of the articles presented to 
them. 

“2. Whether they have the power to create an un- 
known crime, by regarding as such, points or blanks, 
which indieate suppression. 

«<3. Whether they can take the place of correctional 
tribunals, and of the government in inflicting punishments | 
reserved for real crimes—the application of which cannot 
be made legally, but by judicial authority, and by the go- 
vernment. 

“<4. What are the legal means to resist an illegal op- 
pression, and to obtain its removal?” 

Such are the demands which the proprietors and edi- 
tors of the Constitutionnel, invariable in the principles 
which they have professed from its commencement, 


= 
cause of liberty—submit to the examination and decision, 
of a civilian who honors France. 
Jay, ETIENNE, 
E. Dumovtrin, A. Bavupoutrn, 


Cuas. Batiievr, A. Barirevt, 
Pounat, CuHEvassurT, 
RovssE1, Farn. 
Paris, 5th July, 1827. 
ANSWER. 


_ The undersigned having read the statement presented 


by the proprietors and editors of the Constitutionnel, is of 
opinion as follows: 


The regime of censure is a regime of eee > it 
paralyzes the liberty of the press m the most rt, 
and in the part most essential to the maintainance and de- 
velopement of representative government, founded by 
the chart. However, it isnece to submit to the cen- 
sure. The law which establishes it isa hard law. Ne- 
vertheless, it isalaw. Dura lex, sed lex. 

But, at the same time, it ought to be recollected that 
the censorial legislation, which by itself even is contrary 
to common laws, ought to be governed in its application 
toa restrictive rule, which has always applied to the in- 
terpretation of measures of rigour—odia restrigenda.— 
This granted, it becomes easy to appreciate the preten- 
sions of the persons who excuse the censure, and to show 
that they are unjust and exorbitant. 

The censure is a means of making one silent, and not 
of making one speak. ‘The censors are appointed to of- 
fice, and not to write, to retrench, and not to add. The 
censors must say to the journalists what Henry IV. said 
of advocates:—‘‘I can easily make an advocate silent, 
but cannot make him speak.” 

A journal is sent to the office of the censure:—Erase— 
erase, gentlemen—the news is true; reflection just—it 
matters not, you have the power to erase. Prevent the 
relation of a fact—(that, for example, where two learned 
men, two professors of history, frightened by their musc, 
have refused to become censors), prevent that they 
should argue on this fact or others—keep truth silent, it 
you fear it; but do not demand that the journalists should 
become the forced accomplices of the deception. If you 
wound the people, do not prevent them from showing 
the scars. 

What will you do, however, if you erase a phrase, a 
line, or even an adverb? You change the cireumstan- 
ces of the fact, you mutilate the argument, you make it 
appear so that the editor would pass for a liar ora fool. 
is not this, then, to impose on the reader? Indeed, who 
would not be deceived when we see the .Moniteur ase all 
the latitude which is left it, to appeal, (says the editor), 
to a discussion free and moderate among his brother edi- 
tors, when he well knows that their hands are closely 
tied, that, (if the “statement” is to be believed), “opi- 
nions the most free and loyal are rejected, principles the 
most invariable and the most pure, are cancelled, and 
we are not permitted to cite even history litterally.” 

The remedy is by the side of the evil, if the editor 
leaves blanks, or fills up by points that which has been 
retrenched by the censure. For then, on the one hand, 
the censure will be obeyed, since they will not say that 
which they would not permit to be said; and, on the 
other; the reader will not be exposed to impute to the 
journal a suppression or alteration which does not prove 
a fact. Ifnewsis not related with all the circumstances, 
it will soon be seen that it is because the censure has sup- 
pressed something. Ifthe logic is weak, it will be seen 
that it is because that which would have given it foree, is 
suppressed; and estimable writers, sincere friends of their 
country, will not be exposed to the accusation of conni- 
vance or treason, 

No one, says the law, can be constrained to do a thing 
determined, nemo potest cogi ad factum. The censure 
then acts against law and reason, when, after having ereat- 
ed blanks iu a journal, it exacts that they should be filled 
nearly as inecombats, where the words “close the ranks’ 
are heard at each vacuity caused by the bullet. 

Honor has made it a duty, in the army, thus to be re- 
placed under the fire of the enemy; but im case of the 
ceisure, honor commands the contrary. It prohibits the 
editor from deceiving his readers by Iulling them into a 





faithful to the national interests, and devoted to the onty | 


false security, and by offering as safe and sound, that 
which has been annihilated—finally, in leaving the public 
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20 believe that ke has said all that he thought, when, in 
fact, his recitals are all altered, and his reflections muti- 
—_ well known what the censure seeks. It exists, but 
would not be perceived. It desires that when Penge 
is censured it may have the appearance otbeing free. It 
is for this that it wishes that the columns may be full. By 
this monceuvre we do not hesitate to say that the censure 
exceeds its powers. It exercises more than aright. It 
puts in practice the most odious tyranny. Not content 
with erasing what I have thought, you wish to force me to 
think another thing ¢o put in its place. Well, suppose 1 
have nothing ready ’—and if that which I have substituted 
by obedience, ony nn still more, how shall a num- 
ber be completed? Willarticles to be rechanged be at 

mand? 

eoah! you know how thiscan be done: by publishing tn- 
significant articles— notices of obscure books, or even 
oles of goods in city or country. Be then a journal of 
little post-bills, (petits affiches.) Such apparently, is the 
kind of liberty which they pretend to leave to_ political 
journals; then it is necessary to declare it, and let it be 
said openly, in order to lead no one into error, and so 
that in the kingdom of Franks, each may once know on 
what to depend. : 

That which the journals demand of the censure is, that 
they should not be made to impose on the reader; and to 
present as free, that which has been subjected to the di- 
rect slavery. 4 

‘‘Queen; of this scissors, let us see at least the marks.” 

In this the journals, pretend to nothing but what is just 
and honorable. What is, however, the language which 
isheldtothem?’ ‘The censure threatens, those amongst 
them who shall resist the fulfilment of its order, with the 
refusal of every kind of their visa, and thus prevent them 
trom appearing forever; tactics already put in practice 
with respect to one journal, and with wich all the others 
see themselves threatened. 

In law, we think censure arrogates to itselfa power 
which does not belong to it. It creates a crime which did 
not exist in its own legislation. It inflicts by the tact 
a punishment, the application of which is not conterred 
by the law which institated it. 

It is nota crime to leave blanks ina journal and spaces 
which the censure makes; for the law of 31 March, 1820, 
calls this only an infraction; the tact of having printed an 
article not communicated and not approved; and not that 
of retaining such as the censure has made you. ‘The 
proof, in consulting the past, that the censure has always 
weighed heavily en the press, is, thatthe journals have ap- 
peared in blank. How then will the censorship, which 
is exercised at the present time by virtue of the same law, 
prohibit that which has formerly always been considered 
as compatible with the execution of this law? I say, then, 
with entire conviction, if not contented with eifaemg in the 
limits of its instructions all that displeases it, the censure 
goes so far as to refuse absolutely its visa to the journals 
who shall refuse to fill their columns, it inflicts a punish- 
ment which it has uo right to apply; for this absolute re- 
fusal is equivalent to a prohibition to appear; and this pro- 
hibition cannot be made but by the government, and only 
when a judicial prosecation is instituted, or condemnation 
has been declared. 

Now where exists, on the part of the censors, the right 
to exercise this abuse, this tyranny’? But is there no re- 
tuge against this king of oppression! Here [ recognize 
the difhieulty: if the action were over, I would go to 
the tribunals—to the magistrates, and you shall have jus- 
tice; but here justice is deprived of all intervention. ‘he 
Jaws of censure have not conferred on the tribunals the 
right to protect, they have not delegated to them the right 
to maltreat. 

{t will be said that there is a commission of censure. 
True, but what character shall be assigned to this com- 
mission? What are its attributes’? Is it a tribunal, or 
Simply a consultative committee? -Have the members a 
right to pronounce judgment, or only to give advice? 
This advice, if the decision of the commission is wanted, 
supposing it favorable to the journals, where will it be 
read by the ministry, the police,and the censors? Here 


nothing is defined by law; it is all left to the arbitrary will 
of man; and the chief of the censors has not concealed 
this from the editors of the Constitutionne!. 


~_——_ 


Try these men, however; address yourselves to the 
commission as such; attempt to make your just demands 
heard; and if you cannot succeed you will at least have 
done all in your power to establish your position. 
Calumny can effect nothing more against you; all your 
subscribers will be informed; they will know that if your 
paper appears without blanks, it is not to be believed on 
this account that nothing hasbeen retrenched. ‘They will 
be told that your editorship is what it has always been; 
that you have not ccased to announce facts, to signalize 
abuses, to defend public liberties, and to invoke always 
the laws and the sworn chart! Let them do violence 
to you; let them suppress news the most certain, and 
facts the best authenticated—as, for imstance, the an- 
nouncement that the duke de Choiseul had written to his 
colleague the viscount of Bonald, president of the council 
of censure, to complain that they had refused to permit 
him to insert in the Constitutionnel the letter of thanks 
which he, the duke ot Choiseul, peer of France, addressed 
to the national Parisian guard, of which he had the honor 
to be the major general, and which terminated with these 
words—‘‘glory and grief.” In reading your political 
reflections, in looking in them for the vigor of former 
times, your readers will not forget that your articles do 
notappear as youhave written them. ‘They are abridged, 
mutilated, dishonored, their pith taken outin approaching 
their extremities; that you are as the nation itself, whose 
rights are compromised, is menaced, waiting patiently that 
the king of France, better informed, will say once 
more—“ Enough of the censure;’? and that this new fa- 
vor will bring new acclamation. DUPIN. 
Delivered at Paris, July 8th, 1827. 








CATARACT OF NIAGARA, 

The innkeepers and others adjacent to this famous ca- 
taract, purchased a large vessel which had been found to 
draw too much water for the convenient and safe naviga- 
tion of lake Erie, for the purpose of precipitating her 
over the falls, on the 8th inst. The following account is 
copied from the “Rochester Telegraph.” The “further 
particulars” are taken from the New York “Commercial 
Advertiser.” We give the whole for the amusement of 
our readers. 

We went, with no inconsiderable portion of the human 
family, to see the condemned vessel swept over ths cata- 
ract of Niagara, and have returned with notes for a vo- 
lume, from which, however, we can draw but sparingly 
to-day, having other and unexpected duties to perform. 

On Thursday afternoon a pariy of between one and 
two hundred embarked in the steam-boat Ontario, and 
had a delightful run to Lewiston} where we arrived early 
the next morning, and thence to the falls in time to get 
standee at the pavillion, rooms and beds at all the inns 
having already been secured by distant visitors. Stages 
on both sides of the river, from buffalo, Lewiston, Queens- 
ton, ke. swarming with passengers, continued to arrive 
all that day and until noon the next. On Saturday morn- 
ing the rank and file visitors came in, and such mingling 
of spirits, ages and sexes, such a mass of heterogeneous 
humanity, we never betore wigpessed. ‘The silks and 
gauzes of patrician ladies and the mawkish finery of the 
peasant girl were enveloped alike in dust, and each seem- 
ed alike mdifferent to every thing but to see the ship go 
over the falls. 

The Michigan was towed by the steam-boat Chippewa 
down to the mouth of Chippewa creek, five miles above 
the falls, in the forenoon. At precisely 2 o’elock P. M. 
they hauled out into the river, andtowed about two miles 
down, when the steam-boat left and made for the shore. 
immediately alter, capt. Rough’s barge was seen pulling 
ahead of the pirate witha line. When the steam-boat 
left her, she tack’d and came on broadsides, but was head- 
ed down again by the barge, and kept steady for another 
mile, when capt. R. cut loose, gave her three cheers, and 
pulled with a strong, steady and fearless stroke, through 
a torrent never before stemmed, for the shore, which he 
made at a point about three quarters of a mile above the 
falls. The interest felt for the safety of the barge was 
painful. Human life had never betore, in that frightful 
manner, been voluntarily periled. All who had ever 
been hurried thus far into that current, went to “that 
bourne from whence no traveller returns.” Nothing but 





strong arms and steady nerves saved the barge. Capt. 
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Rough is the oldest navigator on lake Erie. He was as- 
sisted by Mr. Allen, mate of the Michigan, and four har- 
dy, experienced oarsmen. 

The Michigan was headed down stream 24 minutes be- 
fore 3 o’clock. The steam boat cut loose im 18 minutes 
before three—the barge left her at 13 minutes before 3, 
and reached the shore in 4 minutes. She reached the 
first rapid at seven minutes before 3, and broke on the 
precipice at precisely 3, the time appointed for the de- 


On board the Michigan was a crew in effigy: an old 
buffalo, whose period was only hastened a few days, an 
old and young , 4 fox, racoon, eagle, two geese, and 
a bad dog, that, we understood, had bit our friend Day 
of the Buffalo Journal. 

Either the fox or the racoon, Nae could not distinguish 
which, but it was probably the latter,) ran up the main- 
mast as she went over the first reef, and bruin mounted 
the foretop as she bounded over the second, where he 
was distinctly seen by thousands clinging to the top, as 
she lay on her beam, and went by the board with the 
mast, suspended by his paws. The young bear reached 
the shore about sixty rods above the cataract, where she 
was welcomed by a shouting multitude, and carried in 
triumph to Forsyth’s for exhibition. The other bear it 
was said, also got a shore above the falls, but we did not 
see him. We neither saw nor heard any thing of the 
ether animals. Major Frazer recovered one of the 
ogre She was taken alive, but much exhausted, with 

er head badly cut, and one eye out. She was taken out 
of the river below the falls by the ferrymen, and was 


probably the only survivor of the number that made the 
(lescent. 


The day was exceedingly fine, and nothing occurred to 
mar its pleasures. From the great number constantly 
descending and ascending the ladders, and thronging the 
precipices, accidents were apprehended, but we believe 
that none occurred. Every one seemed anxious to assist 
the view and assure the safety of his neighbor. 

Upon the whole, the spectators were pleasantly disap- 
pointed. We all expected to see the vessel go to pieces 
m the rapids, leaving only the fragments go promiscuous- 
ly over the falls, ‘The arrangements were skilfully made 
and gallantly executed. She took the desired chanrel, 
and t'e spectacle, from the moment she hove in sight un- 
til she was dashed into, literallyga thousand pieces, was 
full of interest and novelty. Imagination easily imparted 
a moral sensibility to the scene.. The power of the Al- 
mighty was most imp@gingly displayed over the work- 
manship of mere hum@phands. This ship, which, tor 
years, had withstood the winds and the waves, was now 
abandoned to the mad fury of its native clement. From 
this descent information relative to the depth, power and 
channel of the rapids was obtained. Had the Michigan 
been a sound, sea-worthy vessel, she would have reached 
the brow of the cataract uninjured, and many believe, 
would have made the descent in safety; but this is im- 
possible. No human power can resist the gigantic force 
of that mighty torrent. 

It is impossible to forifany thing like an accurate es- 
timate of the number of persons this spectacle called to- 

ether. From the top of Forsyth’s house, we could see, 
m every direction. from which a view of the falls could 
be had, close, solid masses of people. The banks on 
either side of the river, Goat island and Table Rock, were 
hiterally alive with spectators. Every road and avenue 
leading to the falls during the day, was thronged with 
vehicles of every possible description, from the John 
Bull coach and six, with its thirty passengers, down to 
the Canadian poney, rode by two Indians, either of whom 
oe better able to carry, tha to be varried by the 

east. 


Amusements, in all their rounds, were to be seen at 
all the public-houses, and even by the way-side. There 
was Mr. Nichols, with his ventriloquial powers, teach- 
ing ladies the secret of talking without using their own 
tongues, a favor with which the husband of one of the 
ladies did not seem to be gratified, from the remark that 
his wife’s organs of specch already bordered upon the 
miracylous! ‘The dog Apollo, too, was there, and play- 
ed cards with, and gave lectures on astronomy to ladies 


sud gentlemen without number. Grosser amusements, 
: 








for vul rage ~ aad 
or vulgar tastes, also abounded; such as caravans, 
tebanks, learned pigs, &c. 4 cee es 
Black-legs, from all quarters, were hovering like vul- 
tures about the place. Knaves were picking 8 


| of fools by the aid of roulett, ova keeno and ta- 


bles. Upon the green, at mid-day, lads and lasses re- 
spounded, with *‘ight fantastic toe” to the sounds of pipe 
and violin. All amusements, however, ceased up e 
first cry, ‘‘she is coming!” and the ea Tush of thou- 
sands, viewed from the roof of the pavilion, was a scene 
which eee every eye. : 

I'he public houses, as may be supposed, were crowded 
to an overflow. Those who got victuals and drink were 
fortunate, but lodgings were out of the question. Mr. 
Cary, editor of the New York Observer, who came there 
to make observations, assured us that he counted fourteen 
asleep upon, and thirty-six wnder the billiard table, at 
Browns, on Friday night; and other fooms, he said, con- 
tamed corresponding numbers. 

A party of us visited Lundy’s lane, where American 
flints, American steel and American valor upheld the ho- 
nor of our country through a stubborn, unequal fight, 
with, “invincible” troops. Here Scott’s br » the 
gallant 9th, 11th, and 2ist regiments, were thinned to 
mere battalions. Here Towson’s crater-mouthed artille- 
ry appalled the very Heavens with its thunders. Here 
the Spartan Miller said he would ‘‘try”’ to silence a bat- 
tery by leading a few chosen bayonets from the interpid 
23d into the mouth of the enemy’seannon. Here Porter 
led on his patriotic volunteers, (with Birdsall, always the 
first in and the last out of battle, ) just in time to save the 
day. While viewing the grounds a lad came to us with 
musket balls found there, which were recognised by their 
weight to be American. ‘These were readily bought and 
more called for, but the boy said that so many visitors 
had been there lately that all the ball they sould find had 
been taken away. Upon being pressed, however, to find 
more, he replied with apparent simplicity, that if the gen- 
tlemen would wait afew minutes he could make them 
some more! 

The company at gen, Whitney’s were ed with 
rich music from the Rochester band. ‘Fhe Buffalo band 
was stationed at Forsyth’s and a band from the British 
army at Brown’s, 

The pasengers who went up, and returned in the steam- 
boat had a delightful trip, good fare and excelent atten- 
tion. 

Further particulars. —We glean a few additional items 
from the Buffalo Journal:—In her main chains were plac- 
ed two effigies, ane on either side, of no very prepossess- 
ing aspect, which were designated by the names of Adams 
and Jackson. Other effigies were placed in different parts 
of the ship, wpon which were bestowed appropriate cog- 
nomens, such as Natty Ewart, Blue Beard, &e. while 
the one in the foretop was called Carter Beverly, whose 
province seemed to be, to look out for breakers. After 
the descent, two of the geese, and the cat, were picked 
up below the falls, uninjured. The dog, was subsequently 
secured, having reached Grass island above the falls, 
wholly unhurt.—The whole affair was *“‘got up” under 
the direetion of capt. Rouen, the oldest seaman of the 
lakes. A captain with such a name, should have stack 
like Long ‘lor Coffin to his ship. And in the event of 
his surviving the dreadful plunge, he might thereafter 
have been called capt. Rough-and-T'umble! 

A gentleman from Albany took advantage of this visit 
to make an accurate admeasurement of the height of the 
falls, from the new bridge recently erected from the west 
end of Goat island, extending to the Tarrapin rocks, 300 
feet from the shore. ‘The mode adopted was as follows. 
A peace of seantling was used, projecting from the railing 
of the bridge over the edge of the precipice, from which 
was suspended a cord witha weight attached, reaching 
fairly to the water in a perpendicular line. The length 
of the cord to the surface of the water at the brink, was 
13 feet 1 inch—trom this to the water below, on accurate 
measurement, the distance was found to be 158 feet, + 
inches. We are told this is the first sucessful attempt 
that was ever made to ascertrin the perpendicular de- 
seent, by actua! measurement. Heretofore it has been 
done by observation. 

Sra Tas a D- 
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